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COMBINED HARVESTER AND THRESHER IN SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 


This splendid illustration shows the large harvesters and threshers used in California wheat fields, and also 
some of the states of the far northwest. These machines are operated by five men, cut, thresh and sack from 40 
to 45 acres aday. They are wonderful farm implements. Some of them are drawn by horses instead of traction 
engines, 32 to 40 trong horses being required for this purpose. 
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Farmers Raising Less Tobacco. 


The tobacco acreage in the United 
States this year is smaller than in 1903. 
American Agriculturist has just com- 
pleted its preliminary canvass of the 
big tobacco producing states and finds 
that the limitation in tobacco" area is 
quite pronounced in some districts. 
Both cigar leaf and heayier types are 
represented in the decline in acreage, 
showing that the disgust of growers 
over prices received for last year’s crop 
was practically universal. 

In all parts of the south, save those 
sections which produce burley, and 
parts of Virginia, North Carolina and 
"laryland, the curtailment in tobacco 
production is heavy. The dark belt of 
Kentucky looms up with a shortage in 
pereage ranging all the way from 20% 
to as high as 60%. The average is 
probably bétween these figures. Prices 
in such representative counties as Han- 
cock, Daviess, Christian, Allen, Web- 
ster and Henderson were on an average 
basis of about 3 to 31%4 cents per pound 
the past winter and spring, and grow- 
ers say this was enough to utterly de- 
moralize the industry. In the burley 
belt, however, conditions are the re- 
verse. The spurt taken by the market 
for burley tobacco since last February 
has changed the attitude of farmers, 
ond there will be an average acreage 
put out, if not more. 

The Clarksville district of Tennessee 
shows a reduction ranging close to 25%. 
Prices were 3% to 4% cents loose for 
1203 tobacco, and growers report from 
1¢ to 30% of the old crop still on hand. 
Cutworms have hurt young plants to 
some extent. The dark belt of Virginia 
has also knifed its tobacco acreage this 
vear. Henry and Charlotte counties 
show a decrease of 20 to 40%. Prices for 
last year’s crop averaged 5 to 7% cents 
per pound, and there remains 5 to 10% 
ef the old tobacco still on hand. The 
season opened late and cool, but the 
stand was good. In the bright belt of 
the Old Dominion, the decrease has not 
heen so heavy. In Maryland the acre- 
nge shows practically no change from 
last year. The average price for Charles 
county 1903 tobacco was 7 cents per 
pound. However, much of the crop re- 
mains unsold. New tobacco did not se- 
cure a satisfactory start. 

Eastern North Carolina and South 
Carolina farmers cut down their to- 
bacco acreage heavily. Davie county 
in the former state shows a decrease of 
25%, Wayne. 50%, Person a moderate 
shortage. In the old bright belt the 
acreage exhibits no marked reduction. 
Nash county has cut the acreage 35% 
end a poor stand was secured. In South 
Carolina the decrease is as pronounced, 
perhaps, as in any part of the entire 
routh. County after county shows re- 
Cuction of 50 to 60%. Prices for the 1903 
crop were ranged all the way from 4 to 
§ cents per pound. 


IN MORE NORTHERN DISTRICTS, 

Ohio is showing considerable uneven- 
ness in her tobacco acreage this year. 
The counties that produce white burley 
and a few parts of other districts that 
row export stock put out about the 
frame amount of tobacco this season as 
last. In a few sections some increases 
«re noted, yet this is not heavy. The 
rovernment estimate published on June 
1 stated that Darke county will show a 
full acreage. Our canvass exhibits 1. 
decrease running as high as 20% around 
Arcanum. In the vicinity of Green- 
ville, however, there are increases. 
Preble, Warren, Brown and Miami 
counties have made comparatively lit- 
tle change in the acreage. Prices in 
these districts ranged from 6 to 9 cents 
per-pound out of first hands, and hold- 
ings of farmers are estimated at 10 to 
“5%. In Brown county, farmers are 
largely sold out, but dealers are said to 
have 500,000 pounds still in warehouses. 

In the "Keystone state, nearly all the 
tobacco growing counties save Lancas- 
ter are growing less tobacco this season 
than last. Parts of Tioga show a cur- 


tailment of 30 to 50%, 
36%. Clinton a very moderate decrease 
around Island, but a 50% curtailment 
in the vicinity of Lock Haven. York 
looms up with reductions running as 
high as 30% in extreme cases. In Lan- 
caster the decrease is not pronounced, 
some parts of the county showing the 
acreage on the same basis as last year. 
In others there is a shortage of 10%, 
while around Pequea the acreage has 
Prices for the ’03 crop in 
this county averaged 5 to 8 cents per 
pound, extra Havana running to 12 
cents. Damaged tobacco sold as low as 
1 to 2 cents. Less than 10% of the crop 
remains in first hands. Prices in Tioga 
county were about 4 to 5 cents per 


been cut 25%. 


pound in the bundle; in Clinton, 9 to 10 


cents assorted; in York, 444 cents. 
A BIG SLUMP IN THE NEW YORE ACREAGE 

Of all cigar leaf tobacco states, New 
York exhibits the heaviest decline in 
acreage. Returns from the _ tobacco 
growing counties of the Empire state 
show a full acreage in practically no 
district. In parts of Tioga county, 
plantings are nearly on'a plane with 
last year, but elsewhere the curtailment 
is abnormally heavy. Steuben county 
shows an average decrease not far from 
50%. Around Savona it is claimed that 
there is not 10% as much tobacco plant- 
ed to-day as there was four years ago, 
and in the vicinity of Cooper’s Plains 
there is only 20% as much tobacco now 
during the hight of the industry. 
Prices for the ’03 crop were 3 to 6 cents 
per pound, and holdings™in farmers’ 
hands are 10 to 25% of the crop. In 
Cayuga county the acreage has been 
cut down sharply. 
said of Onondaga. 

Around Jordan in the latter county 
the decrease amounts to 80%. Prices for 
the old crop were 2 to 5 cents per pound 
in bundle, and considerable remains un- 
sold. In Chemung county the curtail- 
ment ranges from 25 to 50%, prices for 
the last crop were 4 cents per pound in 
the bundle. In Wayne county the acre- 
age is only a small fraction of what it 
was in former years and shows a heavy 
decline from last season. An estimate 
of holdings of 1903 tobacco shows 10% 
on hand, prices for the old crop in this 
district averaging 3 to 4 cents per pound 
in the bundle. 

In the far southeast, where a cigar 
leaf type of tobacco is produced, there 
is noted an increase in the acreage 
grown under canvas. This is particu- 
larly true in Gadsden county, Fla, 
where the enlargement in shade grown 
= about at 15%. However, a decrease 
of 25% is apparent in open tobacco. 
Sumatra last season brought 50 cents 
per pound and Cuban 15 cents. In 
seorgia, a decrease is noted in the acre- 
age of Cuban as compared with last 
year, while Sumatra under shade ex- 
hibits a 5% increase, 


Tobacco Notes. 


as 








Several hundred hhd of tobacco were 
recently reshipped from England to Va. 
The stock was of ’01 and '02 crops and 
before it could be sold in Britain prices 
had advanced sharply in the U 8, which 
made its return a profitable venture. 
The tobacco was admitted to the U § 
free of duty upon certificate from ex- 
porters, 

The attorney-general of the TT § has 
instructed the district attorney of Tenn 
to look into evidence presented against 
the tobacco trust. If this is found to be 
tangible, a suit may be instituted un- 
der the Sherman anti-trust law. South- 
ern congressmen are said to be pushing 
the matter. 

INTERNAL REVENUE TOBACCO RECEIPTS. 

May, ’04 May, ’03 
. $1,976,659. § $2,037,139.90 

95,625.41 98,785.73 
1,997,883.95  1,557,784.82 
+++ +-$4,070,169,.29 $3,693,710.45 

Always use this magic phrase, “T saw 
your adv in the old reliable A A,’”’ when 
writing to advertisers. Then you will 
be fully insured under our gsuarantee at 
head of editorial page. 
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ditions, fine climate. 


college. 


be madeif a scholarship is desired. 


sold for $1—it cost close to that figure. 


President—HENRY D. PERKY 


A $350 Scholarship 


Go One Boy or Young Man from Each Congressional District in 
Oread’s Natural Science Department—Agriculture, 
Industrial* Arts, Commerce 


EDUCATION AT 


The largest and finest equipment of lands (2000 acres), educational buildings, dormi- 
tories, homes, manor-house, apparatus, horses, thoroughbred cattle (175 head), sheep 
poultry, dogs, bees, swine, drives, forests, lake, cannery, preserving factory, gardens 
zreenhouses, etc., of any private educational establishment in the world. 

iedmont plateau, 18 miles north of Baltimore, on Pennsylvania R.R., healthful con- 


The Two Years’ Course covers most of the essential work of four years in the average 
Oread methods give better results in half the time and at half the expense. 


Course, Two Years, Begins Sept. 7 


One two-year scholarship for each congressional district at only $150 per year. 
Free scholarships for a few specially meritorious young men. Instant application must 


Oread’s catalog—the finest ever issued by an educational institution—gives full par- 


ticulars. To intending students or their parents, Oread catalog will be sent free; to 
those slightly interested, the price is 25 cents; to the merely curious, the catalog will be 


Oread, Oread P.O., Baltimore County, Maryland 


MOTTO—“WE LEARN TO DO BY DOING” 
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$s and spreads evenly, thick or thin, broadcast o 
largest load in 3 to 5 minutes; apron automatically returns to position in the next 65 feet driven. 
A SPECIAL FEATURED MACHINE 

for convenience of handling and perfection of work. Notably superior in its Beater Freeing device,Direct Chain 

Beater Gear, Speed Regulation and Automatic Return of Apron. Positive and dependable in all movements. Sim- 

lestin gear, lightest in draft, least chance for breakag 

thing from his seat. Made in four sizes and sold under strongest guarantee as to materials, workman. 


6 The 










the mechanical spreading of 





end, Leads every other machine for 






_ = manure, Its superiority ap- 
= pears in the fact that it is a dis- 
a OT tinct improvement on the Kemp 





Spreader, which we still manu- 
facture and which has beenthe typi- 
cal Spreader for 25 years. Spreads 
svi allmanures of every chatacter and 

w4 condition and all commercial fertil- 











ARS 
f drills in rows, any desired quantity per acre, unloading the 


driver never dismounts for any purpose but con- 


ship and duty. Investigate fully before buying. Catalogue with valuable chapter on farm fertilizing mailed free. 


SEMP & BURPEE MANUFACTURING CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. ¥% 








UNION LOCK 
POULTRY FENCING 


AS IT LOOKS WHEN ERECTED 





Is Strongest and Best by every test. Has be 


en 
fully tested by leading’ poultrymen. All beights (12 
in. to7 ft.y¥ Has fine mesh for small chicks. Over 1000 
rods of this fence used on Lakewood Poultry Farm, 
New bg You will be pleased with it. Ourlow 
orices will surprise you. We ship from mills in 
jonn., Ill, and Calif.,and guarantee prompt delivery. 
Catalogue of Farm, Lawn and Poul Denes sent 
free, rite us what you want. Do it to-day. 


CASE BROS., 14-20 Main Street, Colchester, Conn. 
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BALING PRESSES 


make the solid compact bales 
that fill cars and save freight. 


Its feed 
peoty \ opening is 
uaranteed almost double 


the size of others. 
w brid<e—7 inches 
high—for horses to step 
over. Strong, safe, light. 
Adapted to bank barns. 40 
Sizes and Styles, Horse and Steam| 
Power, Wood or Steel Construction. 


SANDWIGH MFG. GC., 
120 Main Stes Sandwich, it. 


RCHARD PROFIT 


lepen working all the frut : 
into. asalable d - 


K 6 
product. Ciderfor J '" 
The esti 1 
dbya | | 
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Made in va sizes; hand and power, 
Get our Paaipm <n a 


ULIC PRESS MiG, CO,” 


HYDRA 
3 Main St Mt, Gilead, Ohio, 





BOX 32, 
FENGE STRONGEST 
MADE. 
strong, 6 
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ht, Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
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COB. ly Warranted. Catalog 
COILED SPRING oo. a, 4 
Hox 10 Winchester, Indians,  & a, 


SEND TODAY 


O-morrow never Comes. 


if you are going to buy a fence, 
a are entitled to get E E 
The best fence made, ADVANGE F nC 
is sold_direct from the facto tothe user oD 
HIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
less money than the desler charges for 6 
fence not as good. Send to-day @ : 
for this free book giving descrip- 
tion and prices. 
ADVANCE FENCE COMPANY, 


5610 Old St., Peoria, Ill, 
DRILLING 


WELL sree 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
Ghallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
@n wheeis or on sills. With engines or horse powera, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cap 
Qperate them easily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 


Sem | The CUTAWAY HARROW CO, 
CLARK’S REV. 


Bush Plow and Harrow, 

Cuts « track 5 ft. wide, 1 
ft. deep. Connects su 
water. Can plow a newly 
out forest, stump, bush oF 
bog land. 


CUTAWAY MOVES 18-000 TONS 
F EARTH IN A DAY. 
Send for Circulers. 

~ HIGGANUM, CONN.,U.S.A. 
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Feeding White Leghorns. 


H. M. MORSE, MICHIGAN, 


HE Single Comb White Leghorn, 
with its snow-white plumage, 
bright comb 
waxy white ear lobes, rich yel- 
low legs and beak, combined 
with stately carriage that only 

assume, makes them one of the 

well as one of the most profit- 

able of fowls. I find the Leghorns as good win- 
ter layers when properly housed and cared for 
breed. I have no set method of 
feeding, as I raise most of the grain. I feed 
what I have the most of. 

In the morning give a feed of oats, either 
raw or cooked; at noon a little wheat in litter, 
at night a feed of corn. I give a feed of ground 
corn, oats and bran, equal parts, mixed with 
skimmilk or water, three or four times a week, 
green cut 
bone three times a 


red and wattles, 





a Leghorn can 


handsomest as 


as other 


any 


also 


week. Give them 
all the fresh 
water, grit and 


oyster shells they 


want. By keeping 
them free from 

e, I do not have 
much need of 
poultry tonics, 


The pair shown in 
illustration 
took first prize at 

poultry 
1903, and 
95% 


the 


Chicago 
show, 
each scored 
points. 

It is 
prising 


not sur- 
Leg- 

be 
They 
in 


appearance, easily 


that 
horns should 
so popular. 
neat 


are very 


kept, exceedingly 
hardy, persistent 
with well 
tender 


layers, 
flavored 
flesh. 


or village 


For farm 
they 
well suited 
While 
best with range, they endure confinement better 
than 


are 
they do 
most breeds, and on the whole are first- 
class general purpose fowls. 

seein iahdaiiinaes 


ruit and Forest Trees. 
SLINGERLAND, CORNELL 


Scale of 
PROF M. V. EXPER STA. 
Some of my trees are infested with white 
scale; others with brown scale about 1% inch 
in diameter.~ Many affected trees and orchards 
in Westchester county have received no atten- 
tion. I know of one small nursery from which 
scale-infested trees were sent out until all the 
availiable stock had died. Scale has thus been 
scattered through this vicinity —[Waldo G. 
Morse, Westchester County, N Y. 
from the above that both 
the San Jose scale and what is commonly known 
as plum lecanium, or soft shell scale, are at- 
tacking his trees. The latter insect is becoming 
more prominent each year in some parts of the 


The large, brown scales are quite con- 


It seems evident 


state. 


spicuous, and capable of killing trees. They are 
difficult to control, but I think thorough work 
with the lime, sulphur and salt wash or 
whale oil soap, applied in March at the rate of 
one pound in three or four gallons 
will destroy them. When they are in hiberna- 
tion, they are more easily controlled. After the 
tree begins its growth and is covered with fo- 
liage, it is doubtful whether a spray 
enough to kill them can be used with 
without injury to the leaves. 

In regard to San Jose scale, it is true that 
Westchester county is pretty thoroughly in- 
fested. Whenever infestations occur, the com- 
missioner of agriculture, Charles A. Weiting, 
should be notified at Albany. He has at his dis- 
posal funds and state inspectors who are re- 
quired by law to examine and give advice re- 
garding the treatment of infested districts. The 
lime, sulphur and salt wash applied during the 
winter is the most effective method known at 


with 


water, 


strong 


safety 





A PRIZE WINNING PAIR OF WHITE LEGHORNS 


present. Summer applications of kerosene emul- 
sion and whale oil soap at the of one 
pound in five or six gallons water will help 
keep down the development of the young scale, 
but its most vulnerable point is when it is dor- 
mant on the trees. I would a*vise those who 
have only a few trees badly infested to cut and 
burn them root and branch at once. If they are 
especially valuable varieties it might pay to in- 
stigate a thorough and continuous warfare 
against the pest. 


rate 


-:_> 


Irrigation of Grass Lands at the Wisconsin 
experiment station caused an increase of 3.4 
tons per acre. With corn, the increase amount- 
ed to 4% tons of silage, or a little over one 
ton of dry matter, and 35 bushels of ear corn 
per acre. With potatoes the increased yield 
amounted to 160 bushels per acre. These rec- 
ords are from the seasons of 1900 and 1901. 





Preparing My Land for Wheat. 


M. C. THOMAS; CHAMPAIGN COUNTY, O. 


Upon my farm I practice mostly a three-year 
rotation of wheat and with an 
occasional field plowed and put in wheat the 
second time. When I plow a field it is done 
as soon after harvest as possible, using a jointer 
on the plow to turn all the stubble under, and 
my rule is to plow as near 6 inches deep as 
possible. As the ground is plowed it is rolled 
down, and at intervals of ten days or two weeks 
I go over it with a spring-tooth harrow. If the 
weather is inclined to be dry this is followed 
with the roller. 

During the last few rains have been 
very light about seeding time. We must, there- 
fore, prepare for sufficient moisture to bring the 
wheat up and give it a good start by having 
a compact seedbed and cover with a blanket 
of fine earth in which to drill the wheat. In 
preparing ground 
for wheat, it is a 
good plan to give 
it one extra work- 
ing after you 
think it is in the 
best possible con- 
dition. All things 
considered, I like 
the plan of seed- 
ing corn ground 
best. With this 
method one 
breaking of the 
ground gives a 
crop of corn, 
wheat and clover, 
which is quite an 
important point to 
be considered. 

I check my corn 
and give it level 
culture both ways, 


corn, clover, 


years, 


whirh is all the 
while preparing a 
seedbed for the 
wheat. The corn 
is cut, the shocks 
being 12 hilis 
square. Care is 
taken to have 
the shock rows 


This enables me to work 


straight both 
the ground both ways without being compelled 


ways. 
to trust the shock rows. I work up just as 
close to a shock row as possible, and then, by 
going the opposite direction, the small space left 
between the shocks is worked. 

The best tool that 
pare corn ground for 
harrow, which levels 
often 


I have ever found to pre- 
wheat is the common drag 
and fines the surface. Very 
it, once each way, 
make an ideal seedbed. I drill the same direc- 
tion as I harrowed the last time, in order to 
obviate the trouble with the corn stubble clog- 
ging the drill. In drilling I twist in around 
the shocks as closely as possible. In finishing 
the field, we go once round for each shock row, 
the opposite direction, and drill the little spots 
by the shock that could not be covered during 
the main drilling. By this method, all the ground 
is seeded except that occupied by the corn shocks, 


two workings with 








I use a combination drill, putting in the wheat 
and commercial fertilizer at the same time. By 
following this plan I have been very successful 
in growing wheat. Last season I got 28 bushels 
per acre, while one of my neighbors just over 
the fence got eight on exactly the same kind of 
soil. This season wheat is practically a failure 
in western Ohio, but I am again at the helm 
with prospects for 2 fair crop. 


<> 


A Famous Dairy Farm. 








Can you tell me something about the 15-acre 
dairy farm described in American Agriculturist 
a couple of years ago? It was stated that ani- 
mals were kept on this place at the rate of two 
heads per acre, and all feeds, except concen- 
trated materials, were raised on the place. There 
are some persons here who seem to doubt this 
statement. Can you give us the facts?—[M. BE. 
Phillips, Tompkins County, N Y. 

A complete account of this most remarkable 
dairy farm appeared in American Agriculturist 
December 6 and 13, 1902. At that time, on 15 
acres, a herd of 27 dairy cattle, in addition to 
two horses, was kept and maintained. Here 
the Rev J. D. Detrich, the owner, deveioped one 
of the most extensive systems of culture and 
rotation in farm crops for the feeding of dairy 
animals, known in this country. The feeding 
and management of the herd has been system- 
atized and regulated to a degree of proficiency 

’ that cannot be excelled at any experiment sta- 
tion. All the work on this remarkable place is 
done by one man and a small boy, except at 
harvest time, when other help is needed for 
the gathering of the crops. One man handles 
the herd and attends to the feeding, as well as 
looking after the small details about the farm. 

The herd then consisted of 16 cows in full 
flow of milk, two young bulls and nine head of 
young cattle, besides the two horses. They 
were all comfortably housed in an ordinary sta-, 
ble. Late in November, a piece of clover, seeded 
August 20, was very thick and matted under 
foot like the nap on a velvet carpet. Three 
crops per year were taken from this field. The 
soil in the adjoining plot, from which silage corn 
had been taken the fall previous, was as loose 
and pliable as though it had just been gone over 
with a harrow. 

The first soiling crops were fed direct from 
the field, April 23, and continued until Novem- 
ber 26, or about seven months. Every bit of 
forage and material that comes from the field is 
cut in quarter-inch lengths before it is fed. The 
two 60-ton silos are filled with second crop 
corn from a 4%-acre field. It is planted in rows 
3 feet apart and the seeds are planted three to 
four grains to the foot. It is put in by hand 
and gone over a little later with a weeder, which 
keeps the ground in perfect condition. Shallow 
and thorough cultivation follows as often as 
possible. In one instance, Mr Detrich says that 
he had corn in six weeks that hid a horse during 
cultivation. 

PRODUCING HAY. 


The hay crop is seeded about August 20 and 
never before. He takes off a crop of oats and 
peas from the ‘and and gives it a thorough 
coating of manure, putting in a reversible sulky 
plow and breaking it up thoroughly. It is then 
harrowed many times. The seeder is-used both 
ways, which insures a very thick and uniform 
stand. He uses six quarts clover, five quarts 
timothy, 2% pounds alsike and one pound red- 
top per acre. This amount would be considered 


by many farmers excessive, but in 15 years Mr 
Detrich has never missed a single crop, and has 
always had a good stand. 

Three crops of hay each year are cut from 
each field. The first cutting is made in June, 
when the clover is just in bloom, the second 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


about six weeks later, when the clover is in 
bloom the second time. This, however, depends 
somewhat upon the season. Five or six weeks 
later the third crop is cut. Hay is always cut 
in the afternoon and left in the swath a short 
time only. It is then put in windrows and 
shortly afterward in cocks, where it is left from 
two to These are opened if the 
weather is favorable and the cocks are doubled. 
If the hay is in prime condition, it is stirred 
a second time, and four cocks are put in one. 
It is thus left a short time before it is hauled 
to the barn or put in the rick. The cocks are 
upset and the hay taken from the bottom first. 
This opens up the hay and exposes it to the 
air, thus perfecting the curing. Mr Detrich be- 
lieves there is a great difference between dried 
hay and cured hay. Usually the hay is so thick 
that it is almost impossible to cut it with an 
ordinary mowing machine. 


2% days. 


BARLEY AND MINOR CROPS. 

The first crop of barley is seeded August 5, 
unless the weather is unfavorable. The second 
sowing is made August 10 to 12. Two and one- 
half to three bushels of seed per acre is used, 
depending somewhat on the season and condi- 
tion of the soil. Oats and Canada field peas are 
planted in usually the last week in March and 
early April at the rate of 21% bushels of peas to 
three bushels of oats per acre. It makes a splen- 
did feed and is sweet and full of nutrition. Ani- 
mals eat it readily. 

For many years the first crop of corn has 
been put in May &. It is not cut for feeding 
until it begins to silk. The silage corn is al- 
ways put on rye ground. The rye hay is fed 
mostly to heifers, dry cows and horses. It is 
cut when in early blossom, and cured the same 
as other hay. For many years the silos have 
been opened November 27, at which time the 
green feed from the field was discontinued. Mr 
Detrich says he has never bought a pound of 
straw or litter of kind. Everything that 
he feeds is raised on the farm, with the excep- 
tion of such concentrated feeds as bran, linseed, 
gluten and cottonseed meal. 


any 


TRYING IT ON A LARGER 8CALEe 
This is a splendid illustration of an instance 
where the doctor practices what he preaches. 
Mr Detrich has often been asked whether or not 
he could apply the samé principles of intensive 
culture on a larger scale. In a recent letter to 
American Agriculturist he says: “I have sold 
my 15-acre farm in Montgomery county for the 
purpose of trying the same method on a larger 
scale. I have many times been asked whether 
my methods could be put into actual and profit- 
able practice on a larger farm. The answer to 
such questions can best be given, not in cheap 
opinions, but by doing it. I am now on a 340- 
acre farm to demonstrate what can be done 
along these lines, and if the methods practiced 
for years along intensive lines for creps for 
dairy purposes can be realized here on so large 
a scale, the question of the future and profitable 
farming in the eastern and other portions of the 
United States is practically solved. It has been 
done by me in a small way, and now only awaits 
demonstration on Harvest Home farm in Ches- 
ter county, Pa.” 


<—- 
> 





Celery Is a Gross Feeder and requires a large 
quantity of stable manure. In common with 
many other vegetables, crispness is secured by 
the application of nitrate of soda at the rate of 
about 200 pounds per acre. 





Liberal Feeding is always profitable for dairy 
cows, provided the cow is one that should be 
kept for the production of milk. Scanty rations 
are always fed at a loss. 








» Fertilizer for Wheat. 


ALLEN SMITH, WEST VIRGINIA. 


Various brands of commercial fertilizers have 
been used for wheat in this county, and with 
varying results. The ordinary ready-mixed 
brands do not generally give satisfactory re- 
sults. That is, the cost of production about 
equals the price received for the crop. A dif- 
ferent method of fertilizing has been tried and 
found to be immensely successful. The raw ma- 
terials have been bought and the fertilizer mixed 
by hand. 

The following amounts per acre are about 
right for very thin ground: Acid phosphate, 250 
pounds; nitrate of soda, 50 pounds; muriate of 
potash, 50 pounds. This should be drilled with 
the wheat in the fall and the next spring, some 
time in April, after the wheat has started to 
growing well, scatter broadcast by hand 50 
pounds more nitrate of soda. 

This mixture has been tested here, and has 
given perfect satisfaction. Thirty bushels per 
acre have been raised on very poor land, while 
with the ordinary commercial fertilizer of the 





same cost 20 bushels per acre is the best we 
can get. 

Making Standard Bordeaux. 
PROF M. B. WAITE, UNITED STATES DEPT OF AGRI. 





I notice in a recent issue of American Agri- 
culturist, under the head of Timely suggestions 
about bordeaux, the advice to use six pounds 
copper sulphate (bluestone) and four of lime. 
Was this intentional or a mistake? This is the 
first time I have ever known so heavy a use of 
the sulphate with so small a quantity of lime. 
I have been making bordeaux several years, and 
never used over four pounds sulphate to six 
pounds lime. I have had the best results in 
controlling rot on grapes, etc. It was used while 
buds were dormant. The formula given in the 
article would certainly injure the foliage in this 
latitude in early spring. In conversation with a 
gentleman. who was formerly tree inspector for 
this section, he advised the use of only three 
pounds copper sulphate and six of lime in 50 
gallons water for spring spraying. He stated 
that it was unsafe to use a stronger solution. 
When the buds are dormant, a solution of six- 
four sulphate and lime would do no harm.—[F. 
C. Ramsdell, Caroline County, Md. 

The standard formula for bordeaux, or at least 
what we consider as such, is six pounds blue- 
stone to four pounds lime in 50 gallons water. 
This is known as the 6-4-50 formula, This formu- 
la contains sufficient lime to neutralize all the 
acid of the copper sulphate or bluestone, and 
entirely convert the copper into the bordeaux 
compound. However, it assumes a high-grade 
quality of stone lime. The formula carries con- 


siderable excess of lime—enough to cover a 
moderate deficiency in the purity of the lime. 
However, if the lime is especially poor, and it 


has a great excess of impurities, and if it is par- 
tially air-slaked, there will not be sufficient ac- 
tive lime to properly convert the bluestone into 
bordeaux. Probably it is the occasional failure 
of the lime to complete the reaction that has 
caused people to increase the amount of lime up 
to that of the copper.. This would result in what 
is known as the 6-6-50 formula. 

However, most people, instead of merely in- 
creasing the quantity of lime, have first dimin- 
ished the bluestone and then given sufficient 
lime to balance. A common formula in use for 
spraying orchards is the 5-5:50 formula. This 
is, in fact, a very good and successful mixture. 
Others wishing to economize still further in the 
strength of the material, have used the 4-4-5060 
formula. There is no special objection to either 
of these two formulae, as the bordeaux after 
the evaporation of the water amounts to about 
the same thing on the sprayed plants. A more 
dilute formula reszlts in a slightly thinner coat- 














ing. However, as the price of labor and the 
time of the outfit is frequently important, we 
consider that, as a rule, the®6-4-50, or at least the 
5-5-50 is more economical in the long run. 

None of these formulae, including the 6-4-50, 
should be injurious to potatoes, celery, canta- 
loupes, tomatoes, grapes, apples, pears, and Do- 
mestica plums, if the lime is of full strength. If 
there is any doubt about the strength of the 
lime after having made up any given formula, 
a few drops of a 10% solution of yellow prussiate 
of potash may be dropped onto the blue liquid 
test. If the drops turn brownish-red on 
striking the bordeaux, lime should be 
added until t*e yellew prussiate of potash re- 
mains unacted upon by the bordeaux. There are 
certain plants, however, which cannot stand the 
regular bordeaux. The~ peach and Japanese 
plums are the most conspicuous examples among 
A dilute mixture containing an ex- 
cess of lime is less harmful to these trees than 
the standard formula. The formula 3-9-50, 
therefore, has been adopted as the least objec- 
tionable for spraying peaches. Even this formu- 
la eventually causes some defoliation. 


Raising Pigs That Are Profitable. 


Pp. M. NEW YORK. 


as a 


more 


fruit trees. 





DAVIS, 


To begin with, breeding stock must be se- 
lected with considerable care. Pedigreed hogs 
are considered best, but to be most profitable 
they have first-class care, be provided 
with the best of feed and shelter, and not neg- 
lected in any way. his, of course, calls for 
some experience and ability on the part of the 


must 


owner. 

Next to the thoroughbred, the half-breed is 
perhaps the best ali-around hog. The 
stimulates vitality and endurance in both ani- 
Do not misunderstand me. I, of course, 
recommend indiscriminate, haphazard 
breeding. If possible, raise thoroughbreds, but 
if not, a cross between some of the leading 
vreeds is very desirabie, especially for the mar- 
ket. 

The sow should have good length, 
strong bone, but should not be too high on the 
She should be at least 13 months old 


cross 


mals. 
do not 


depth, 


legs. 


STOCK AND FRUIT 












SWEEPSTAKES HERD OF AYRSHIRE CATTLE 





The accompanying illustration shows the splendid Ayrshire herd of cattle owned by W. 
T. Schanck of New York. This herd took the sweepstakes prize over all dairy breeds at St 


Louis in 1903. 
before she raises her first litter of pigs, and 
must always be kept in a thrifty condition. She 
must be kept continuously in dry, comfortable 
quarters, convenient to a grass pasture, and 
should be given a variety of feed. A week be- 
fore farrowing, she should receive nothing but 
bran and mash, but all she will eat. 

At farrowing time, give her the very best of 
attention, and see that the young pigs are 
promptly taken care of. Keep the sow and the 
pigs in a warm place, particularly if the weather 
is cool. Feed the sow sparingly for two or 
three days on bran slop, to which a handful of 
middlings has been added. Gradually increase 
this and by the time the pigs are three weeks 
old they should be given some feed in the way 
of slop, made of milk and middlings. This may 


























WHEN THE FARMER IS HIS OWN AUCTIONEER 


This interesting picture shows J. B. Flowers, a farmer of Wayne county, N C, selling a 


load of Lady Thompson strawberries April 30, 
At the time the picture was taken, the price was $1.90 per crate, 


brought them to the station. 


but Mr Flowers was holding out for $2, and got it just as this snapshot was made. 
These buyers, mostly from northern markets, 


‘sine crates of handsome berries on the load. 


1903, to the highest bidder. He had just 


He had 


stretching from Boston and New York to Pittsburg and Columbus, were anxious to get them 


to top out cars about ready to start. 


It is headed by Signal of Maple Grove, now five years old. 


be gradually increased and coarse feed added, 
as the pigs are able to take care of it. This 
kind of feed develops strong:bone and a thrifty 
constitution. 

Give the pigs as much liberty as possible, so 
that the muscle wiil be developed. Wean when 
about eight weeks old. If they have been prop- 
erly fed, the weaning will not check their 
growth in any way, and they will be ready for 
the market when nine to ten months old. 

——_—__—_<> 


Preventing Onion Smut. 


PROF F. G. STONE, NEW YORK. 





The germs of onion smut infest the soil and 
are confined in their attack to young seedlings 
grown from seed. It has been demonstrated 
that young seedlings are especially susceptible 
to smut while plants with any degree of ma- 
turity are immune, hence one of the methods 
of preventing smut is transplanting. This 
method is not generally practiced by growers, 
because it is deemed too expensive. 

The remedies which have proved valuable for 
smut are transplanting and rotation, the use 
of large quantities of seed, spraying the seed 
in the drills, and the application of sulphur 
and air-slaked lime to the soil. Favorable re- 
sults have been obtained by the use of sulphur 
and lime. These are spread in the drills at 
the time of sowing the seed at the rate of 100 
pounds sulphur to 50 pounds air-slaked lime per 
acre. The use of one pound (one pint) formalin 
to 40 gallons water has also proved efficient. 
This is sprinkled on the seed in the drills 
until they are well moistened, after which 
they are promptly covered with earth. 


——_—_——_ > 


Tomato Fertilizers—The following is a sat- 
isfactory combination for a tomato fertilizer: 
Nitrate of soda one part, dry blood two parts, 
superphosphate or bone meal four parts, and 
kainit three parts. Another good combination 
is nitrate of potash one part, guano or dried 
blood two parts, superphosphate or bone meal 
two parts. These fertilizers may be applied as 


soon as the first plants are set, or they may be 
dissolved and applied at the rate of one-half 
ounce in a gallon of water once a week. 
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‘BE GOOD” 
TO YOUR HORSES 
USE FRAZER’S AXLE GREASE 
AND MAKE IT EASY FOR THEM. 








AATITTHTIMI 
BULL) 1 





Recognized as the STANDARD 
Axle Grease of the United States. 
Many Thousand Tubs of this Grease are sold 
|| weekly to the Truckmen of New York City, their 
|| Trucks are loaded heavy and a saving of both 

time and money is made, one greasing lasting 
two weeks or longer. 

Ask your dealer for PRAZER’S with Labelon 

It saves your horse labor and you too, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 














Frazer Lubricator Co.,83 Murray St.,N.Y 








LIVE STOCK 


Handy Sheep Barn for Small Flock 


FRANK RUHLEN, OHIO, 


Sheep buildings can be built with less 
attention to warmth than coverings for 
other stock, with the exception of the 
pen for ewes that are to have lambs in 
the winter or early spring. Those rais- 
ing hothouse lambs or the breeder who 
has lambs to come early must secure a 
good start for the show season. In win- 
tering sheep, an essential item is to 
keep them dry both overhead and un- 
derfoot. If we have a shed that is dry 
and can feed them without much bother, 
fastening the sheep in on stormy nights, 
it is about as much as is needed until 
early lambs come, 

In Fig 1, I give a plan for the base- 
ment of a small sheep barn, 30x40 feet, 
which I think ample room for a breed- 
ing flock of 100 head, either to raise 
hothouse lambs or for breeding pure- 
bred sheep. The hay is taken into the 
barn from the end and grain can be put 
in by driving into the barn and having 

































™ National 


Cream Separator 


Meets Every Demand 
BECAUSE 

It skims toa trace. 

It has fine mechanism, 

It produces uniform cream. 

_Itis easy to wash (Bow! Parts). 
™it will produce more butter 
from a specific quantity of milk. 
Itis easy to turn. 

Seud for booklet No. 32 Write to-day. 
NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE CO, 
Newark, N. J. 

# General Western Agents: Hastings Indus- 
trial Co., 79 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, 
Desirabie Agents Wanted In 

Uacceupied Territory, 


PAVIIN 
and Ring-bone 
Once hard to cure—easy now. 
minute treatment does it. No other 


method so easy, quick and painless. 
No other method sure. 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 7% 
cures even the very worst cases—none 
too old or bad. Money back if it ever 
fails. Lots of information if you write, 
Book about Spavin, Ringbone, Curb, 
Splint, Bog Spavin and other horse 
troubles sent free. 
FLEMING BKROS., Chemists, 
921 Union Stock Yards, - Chicago, Ill. 

































Beginning of 
Fly time these 
cows were 
equalinevery 
weve respect. No. 1 was sprayed 

and she continued to give 20 qts. milk dail 
through Fly season; No, 2 lost so much milk 
b> aud tiesh were obliged to use pad Ded 
to kéep her alive, half cent’s worth of which 
me » Would have made No, 2 as profitable as No, 1, 
Shoo-F ly is the origina! stock protector used by same dairymen 
since 1885 after testing imitations, because it protects cows much 
longer in pasture. It prevents contagious abortion and other dis- 
cases, cures all sores, scratches, skin diseases, hoof ailments, etc. 
NO LIOEK in ultry house orany placeit issprayed, Beware of 
imitations that lastonly afew hours and make sores, Ifyour dealer 
does not keep Shoo-F ly (made in Philadelphia, Pa.,) send $1.00 
for latest Im ed Three Tube Sprayer and enough Shoo-F ly 
to protect cows. Cash returned if cows are not protected. 


SHOO-FLY MF’G. CO. 1005 Fairmount Ave., Phila.,Pa, 








New Poultry Books 


Poultry Architecture. G. B. Fiske........-.. $0.50 
Poultry Appliances and Handicraft. G.B. Fiske. §a 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y 
? 1‘ Marquette Bul 


i ding, Chicago, Ih 








SLIDING DOORS 
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| SLIDING DOORS 











FIG 1.° THE BASEMENT. 


a drop in the floor above basement. 
The hight of basement should be 8 feet, 
with 12 feet above basement to the 
eaves. That will store all feed required 
to carry 100 sheep through six or seven 
months of severe weather, 

All of the basement can be thrown 
into one large pen by pushing the roll- 
ing doors open. If anyone wished to 
put in feeding sheep, they could handle 
200 by having a small lot for them to 
run in during the day. In fact, no sheep 
should be confined long at a time. The 
drive, C is added that manure may be 
removed with a small amount of labor. 


f}-—— £4" ——+ 
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FIG 2. 


END OF MANGER. 


The post, 0, where the two doors come 
together, is 2 small block at bottom 
of door to stop them, and can be driven 
over by the manure wagon. One of the 
pens, A or B, should be closed all the 
way around and door and windows 
made very tight if the barn is to be 
used for early lambs. The ewes that 
are to lamb should be kept in this pen. 
Do not have fioor to the barn, but fill 
in well with clay. 

It is best to have the warm room in 
the southeast corner. In that case make 
B the tight room and have the sheep 
go from southeast around to north- 





AND DAIRY 


west, then the sheep can run out of 
doors on south and west sides of barn. 
The pen, D, is a largegpen for the whole 
flock to occupy. I put the drive 16 feet 
from one end and 14 from the other to 
get large rooms in A and B. If I want 
D larger, can throw doors open and put 





FIG 3. FRONT OF MANGER. 


C and D together. Give the sheep plenty 
of air when confined in barn, as they 
may get too warm and start to cough- 
ing. Put in windows so they can be 
slid sideways and opened wide. 
Figures 2 and 3 are end and front 
views of a combination manger and 
grain trough. I like them the best 
of any feed boxes I ever saw. The sheep 


cannot stand in the trough nor can 
they put their front feet in manger 
when eating hay. Hight of troughs is 
15 inches, which is about’ standard. 
Some large sheep need them higher, 
while smaller ones might want them 
lower. 





Regulating the Moisture in Butter. 


W. R. GILBERT, CANADA, 





The moisture in butter in many cases, 
especially in that not washed, holds 
within it a certain proportion of the 
casein or curd from the buttermilk. It 
follows, therefore, that with a larger 
proportion of moisture there is more 
chance of the butter becoming cheesy 
or strong. Most cases of bad butter 
are due to the fact that substances, 
other than fat, have not been properly 
abstracted. There are several ways in 
which the intelligent butter maker can 
control, to a great extent, the amount 
of moisture in butter, when it is finished 
and ready for market. By far the most 
important of these is temperature, ethe 
influence of which is felt throughout 
the whole process of manufacture. 

Cream, which has been ripened at a 
light temperature, usually gives butter 
which is soft when churned. It has a 
greater tendency to retain moisture, 
while that which has been slowly and 
thoroughly coated before churning will 
give firmer butter, which drains more 
readily than when quickly cooled just 
before churning, even though the tem- 
peratures of churning may be exactly 
the same. In summer the cream should 
whenever possible be put in a cool place 
the evening before churning, and kept 
at 55 degrees the whole time. The tem- 
perature when churning also has a 
great influence. Butter churned at a 
high temperature retains much more 
moisture. In farmhouses, where there 
is no deep well, and ice is not procura- 
ble, a good deal of difficulty is experi- 
enced. In such cases, the cream should 
be thinner than usual, when churned, 
so that the grains will not gather too 
quickly. The size of the grain, too, is 
an important factor. It should be suf- 
ficiently large to allow the buttermilk 
te drain quickly away. A very small 
grain holds a great deal more moisture. 

As an instance of the difference made 
by temperature, the following analyses 
will give a good example: Out of six 
samples of farmers’ butter taken in 
July, the average percentage of water 
was 14.43, whereas ten samples taken in 
September averaged 12.24. An experi- 
ment was made in June, to see how 
much water could be taken out of but- 
ter. Ice was used for lowering the tem- 
perature of both the cream and brine, 
and two samples were obtained, which 
contained respectively 7.46% water with 





4% salt and 5.90% water with 1.74% salt, 
thus showing the tremendous influenge 
temperature will exert. 

Another very important point in regu- 
lating the moisture is the working of 
the butter. Working is done in order to 
expel moisture, and render the butter 
solid. If butter is so soft that working 
does not extract moisture, the working 
should be immediately stopped, and the 
butter placed in a cool spot to become 
firm, then carefully worked again at 
the coolest part of the day. In hot 
weather it is often necessary to give 
the butter two workings. The decrease 
of moigture in salted butter is probably 








due, in a large measure, to the fact 
that people who add dry salt generally 
give extra working to insure the salt 
being evenly distributed. 
Year’s Record of a Small Dairy. 
MRS L. F. BROWN. 

We started in with one cow that 
dropped her calf December 18, 1901, but 
did not commence to save cream for 
churning until December 30, when the 


calf was removed and fed on the skim- 
milk. After using what milk and cream 
were wanted in a family of three, 114 
pounds butter were made previous to 
May 1. The milk from a two-year-old 
heifer whose calf was dropped April 1 
and sold May 1 was added to the dairy, 
and again May 15 when the third cow 
dropped her calf, the calf was removed 
May 20, to be fed on skimmilk. 

From that time until December 30, 
1902, enough more butter was made to 
swell the amount during the year to 
503% pounds. The first mentioned cow 
dropped another calf November 22, 
making two calves in a few days over 
11 months, which was removed to be 
raised on skimmilk when a week old, 

The butter was sold, save what was 
used in the family, to the local dealer 
for 20 cents per pound. One calf was 
sold for $5 and we have on hand be- 
sides the cows, one thrifty yearling 


heifer,. one heifer calf nearly eight 
months old and one good calf about 
seven weeks old, with one new milch 


cow, one farrow heifer and one cow to 
alve in May. Through the winter the 
cows were fed plenty of good hay and 
about six quarts per day corn and cob 
meal and shorts to each cow, with two 
quarts cottonseed meal added for the 
cow giving milk. No grain was fed 
through the summer. Is not this a good 
showing? 
eo 

Mineral Feed for Hogs—lIt is neces- 
sary to feed hogs some material which 
supplies lime, salt, etc, to aid in bone 
building, remove internal parasites and 
to act as an appetizer. This mixture 
shculd be kept in a strong box, pro- 
tected from rain and so placed that the 
pigs can visit it and eat as much as 
they want, whenever they want to. The 
following mixture is very satisfactory: 
Charcoal 1% bushels, common salt four 
pounds, hard wood ashes ten pounds, 
slaked lime four pounds. 





Sows must not be confined in small 
pens, if they are to be satisfactory as 
breeders. During the*summer exercise 
is usually secured by allowing them to 
run in the pasture, but in the winter it 
is often difficult to give the required ex. 
ercise. Some exercise may be secured 
by scattering grains of corn or oats 
thinly over a feeding floor, or what is 
still better, throwing it in the litter in 
the barnyard. 





Standard Feed and Silage Cutters— 
Probably no better feed cutters are 
manufactured than those put out by 
the Joseph Dick agricultural works of 
Canton, O. The manufacturers claim 
that their machines will do better work 
than any other silage or fodder cutter 
ever made, and in substantiation of 
this claim they present testimonials in 
a neat booklet which will be sent to 
any readers of this journal who will 
ask for it. Every farmer who plans to 
buy machinery of this kind the coming 
geason should consult the Dick agricul- 
tural works before doing so. 





Open Front Poultry Houses. 
Several styles of poultry houses have 
been tried by Prof G. M. Gowell of the 
Maine experiment station and best re- 
cults, all things considered, have been 
with those which are partly 
front with a tight roosting 
The open front is closed in cold 


obtained 
open in 


poor”. 


weather, at night and during very se- 
vere storms, with an oiled muslin 

reen. The roosting room is closed in 
the same way. The accompanying il- 
lustration shows a partial view of the 
inside of one of these poultry houses 


with roosting arrangement, trap nests, 
The house is thus described in a 
bulletin of the experiment sta- 


ete. 
recent 
tion 
This building is 14 feet high and 150 
The back wall is 5% feet 
from floor to top of plate inside, 
the front wall is feet high. 
is of unequal span, the ridge 
feet in from the _ front 
hight of the ridge above 
floor is 9 feet. The sills are 
inches in size and rest on a rough 
wall laid on the surface of the 
A central sill gives support to 
the floor, which at times is quite heav- 
ly loaded with sand. The floor timbers 
re. 2x8 hes and placed 2 feet apart. 
floer is of two thicknesses of hem- 
«k boards. All of the rest of the 
2x4-inch stuff. 


et long. 
igh 
6 2-3 

roof 
ng } 


ill. The 


1x6 
tone 


ground, 


ing 


me is of 
THE CONSTRUCTION IN DETAIL, 


building is boarded, papered and 


imcded en roof and whlls. The rear 
ll awd 4 feet of the lower part of the 
ir roof are ceiled on the inside of the 
idding and plates, and packed, very 
ivd, with dry sawdust. In order to 
ke the sawdust packing continuous 


tween the wall and roof, the wall ceil- 
ing is carried up to within 6 inches of 
he plate, then follows up _ inclining 
of studding to the rafters. The 


ces 
rt pieces of studding are naiied to 
the studs and rafters. By this arrange- 
nt there are no slack places around 
plate to admit cold air. The end 
s are packed in the same way. 
The house is divided by close board 
partitions into seven 20-foot sections; 
id one 10-foot section is reserved at 
the lower end for a feed storage room. 
Rach of the 20-foot sections has two 12- 
licht. outside windows screwed onto 
the front. and the space between the 
windows, which is 8 feet long and 3 feet 
wide down from the plate, is peat 
‘uring rough winter storms and cold 
ithts by a light frame, covered with 


10-ounce duck, tacked on. . This 
door or curtain is hinged at the top and 
nd up to the roof when open. 
A door 2% feet wide is in the front of 
each section. The roost platform is at 
the back side of each room_and extends 
the whole 20 feet. The platform is 3 feet 
6 inches wide and is 3 feet above the 
floor. The are of 2x3-inch stuff 
placed on e are 10 inches above 
the The back one is 11 inches 
out from the wall and the space be- 
tween the two is 16 inches, leaving 15 
inches between the front roost and the 
duck curtain, which is, sufficient to pre- 
vent the curtain be soiled by the 
birds on the roost. The two curtains in 
front of the roost are to the 
in the front of the house. Great 
care was exercised in constructing the 
roosting closets, to have them as near 
iir-tight exc what 
may be admitted through the cloth cur- 
tain. 
Single 


closely 


wings in : 


roosts 
and 


ige 


platform. 


ine 


similar 


one 


as possible, pting 


pulleys are hung at the rafters, 


and with a half-inch rope fastened to 
the lower edge of the curtain frames 
they are easily raised or lowered and 


kept in place. At one end of the roosts 
a space of 3 feet is reserved for a care 
for broody he This being behind the 
curtain, the birds have the same night 
temperature when they aré transferred 
from the roosts to the cage. 


ns. 


USE TRAP NESTS TO PICK OUT LAYERS, 
Six trap nests are placed at one end 

of each room, and four at the other. 

hey are put near the front so that the 


light may be good for reading and re- 
cording the number on the leg bands of 
the birds. Several shelves are put on the 
walls, 1% feet above the floor, for shell, 
grit, bone, etc. The doors which admit 
from one room to another, throughout 
the building, are frames covered with 


10-ounce duck, so as to make them light. © 


They are hung with double acting 
spring hinges. The advantages of havy- 
ing all doors push from a person are 
very great, as they hinder but lUttle the 
passage of the attendant, with his bas- 
kets and pails. Strips of old rubber belt- 
ing are nailed around the studs which 
the doors rub against as they swing to, 
so as to just catch and hold them from 
opening too easily by the wind Tight 
board partitions are used between the 
pens instead of wire, so as to prevent 
drafts. A platform 3 feet wide extends 
across both ends and the entire front 
of the building, outside. This house ac- 
commodates 350 hens—50 in each 20-foot 
section. 


the 


Timely Points About Swine. 
W. M., BENNINGER, NORTHAMPTON CO, PA 





I have in my time bred Small York- 
shires, Chester Whites, Berkshires, Jer- 
sey Reds, Poland-Chinas and latterly 
Tamworths. I find for strictly business 
and profit that the Jersey Reds lead 
them all. They can be raised as large 





THE POULTRY YARD 


ample 8 feet long by 3% wide and 1% 
feet high, is made of %-inch lumber 3 
inches wide. The sides and one end are 
covered with 1l-inch mesh poultry wire, 
the end next the coop being left open. 
The top, which is covered with 2-inch 
mesh wire, can for convenience in feed- 
ing be made in two parts, one being 
hinged onto the other. 

Selecting Breeding Stock—I endeav- 
or to select my hens of the best build 
and plumage each spring to breed from. 
I have a very good looking flock of 100 
Single-Comb Brown Leghorn hens, and, 
considering the care that I give them, 
they do remarkably well.—{Mrs F. H. 





Best Medicine for Hens—The only 
medicine I have ever given €owls, where 
I could see any benefit, is a big pill of 
fresh lard well filled with ginger, or 
ginger and pepper. My experience goes 
to prove that hens that have good care 
and good food proviged regularly, with 
plenty of fresh water in a drinking ves- 
sel kept clean, have but few ailments.— 
{Mrs Lyman Russel, Rutland Co, Vt. 


Stopping Egg Eating—My fowls be- 
gan eating their eggs two months ago. 
I took some eggshells, filling them with 
a paste made of cayenne pepper and 
mustard, placed the shells together, 
making them look like a whole egg, and 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF A MODERN POULTRY HOUSE 


and just as quick as any of the other 
breeds; are better breeders, more pro- 
lific, healthier and heartier. A number 
of years ago when I had the swine 
plague, all I saved were Jersey Reds 
and a few Tamworths. Of late years I 
have raised some very fine hogs and 
have had ready sale for the shotes from 
a cross between Tamworths and Jersey 
Reds that makes a decidedly better 
meat and a heavier hog. 

My hogs are principally fed on wheat 
middlings amd corn. Breeding animals 
are turned in an orchard, but hardly 
ever get much grass. I believe if they 
could be placed on clover it would be 
advisable. Immediately after the ap- 
ples begin to drop, I place them in the 
orchard, where they grow rapidly and 
at the same time fatten, if they get all 
the apples they want to eat. I let the 
little pigs suck till from four to six 
weeks old. J then feed them sweet sep- 
arated milk and wheat middlings, final- 
ly weaning them to wheat middlings, 
slop and some corn, increasing the lat- 
ter as they grow older. 


A Covered Runway to protect small 
chickens from cats or other animals 
that has been found very satisfactory 
by Albert Donnel of Providence county, 
it I, is quite easily constructed. The 
frame, of any convenient size, for ex- 























placed them in the nests, replacing 
them as soon as eaten. Also took away 
their water. It was rather harsh treat- 


ment, but effectual, as they have nox 
offered to touch an egg since. Placing 
one or two eggs will not answer, but 


three 


Big Egg Production—According to 


continue it for days.—[Mrs W. 


official statistics, the United States 
turned out  60,000,000,@0 eggs in 1902. 
This is a per capita production of 779. 


The average market price for eggs that 


year Was 11.15 cents per dozen. Iowa 
is the heaviest egg state, her output 
reaching 1,212,000,000, or 2% of the coun- 


try’s total production. Ohio came sec- 
ond with 1.8%, Illinois third with 1.7% 
and Missouri fourth with 1.6% 

Martins to Keep Away Hawks—The 
martins have a — built for them on 
a pole 30 feet hig where they keep 
watch that no oo comes near, I have 
not lost a chick by the hawks for years, 
but my neighbors, who have no mar- 
tins, are continually losing them.—[{Ola 
A. Runyon, Boyd County, Ky. 


Ducks Lay Early Keep breeding 
ducks shut in until 10 a m in order to 
secure their eggs. Have dry bedding 


and eggs will be clean.—[{B. A. Green, 
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The Sharpies Co. 


Separator 
Bowl 


Why 


buy a separator 
filled with bottomless cake 
pans, punched and bent 
sections of stove pipe, or 
Other complicated parts? 


The only modern 
bowl has no contrap- 
tions; is as simple, light 
and easily handled as any 
woman could wish. The 
illustration shows it. 





Write for catalog K-100 
and learn about the best 
and most attractive 
separator ever built—the 
Tubular. 


P M&M, Sharples 
West Chester, Pa. 
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CLOTHING, 
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SIGN OF THE FISH. 
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Cream Extractor 


















Separates Clean. 


Has three times the Separating 
power of other makea, 
hot mike 
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No More Blind Horses 


sore eyes, 





For Snecific Opthalmia, 
Moon Blindness and other 
Barry Co., Lowa City ,lowa,bave sure cure 





MINERAL HEAVE REMED 
612 Fourth Pitts a, 





Spokane County, Wash. 
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Fertilization of Rhubarb and Asparagus. 


& DR H. J. WEBBER, U 8 DEPT OF AGRI. 

In reply to George Balderston of Ce- 
cil county, Md, requesting information 
in’ regard to the cross-fertilization of 
rhubarb and asparagus, I would stat» 
that I have never made any studies of 
rhubarb personally, but the plants of 
this family are normally cross-ferti- 
lized, the pollen being carried mainly 
through the agency of the wind, and I 
presume to say that rhubarb is no ex- 
ception to the rule. Whether they are 
self-pollinated or cross-pollinated, we 
should, nevertheless, not expect them to 
produce entirely uniform plants from 
the seed, as in no case do plants pro- 
duce progeny exactly the same as the 
mother. This variation, however, would 
I presume in most cases be only such 
individual variation as we might expect 
in corn and wheat. However, the dif-~- 
ferent varieties of rhubarb are propa- 
gated mainly by suckers, and any odd 
variety would not be expected to repro- 
duce itself through the seed. 

In the case of asparagus, where the 
male and female flowers are on differ- 
ent plants, cross-fertilization would 
necessarily occur. This, however, would 
not be expected to lead to any greater 
variation than in the case of cross-fer- 
tilized flowers where both sexes are 
borne on the same plants. I should ex- 
pect to see plants of asparagus varv 
considerably, as in the case of seedlings 
of any other race. In both of these and 
in the case of races of anv pijants that 
are propagated by seed, this variation 
does not interrupt the formation and 
growth of standard races, In the vari- 
ous races of corn, wheat and all other 
plants that are propagated by seeds, the 
races may be fairly stable and come 
very nearly true, but nevertheless the 
individuals vary slightly among them- 
selves. There is unquestionably much 
fraud in putting out new varieties that 
are not fixed in type, but I should not 
expect this fraud to be greater in the 
case of rhubarb and asparagus than in 
that of any other plants. 


The Field Bean Situation. 








The field bean acreage throughout 
leading districts of northern and mid- 
dle western states appears to be up to 
the average this season, and in some 
localities substantial increases are 
noted. Prices received for beans the 
past several months have generally 
been satisfactory to growers, and to 
this fact is largely attributed the favor 
in which the crov is held by farmers. 
In a few localities wet weather spoiled 
the quality of beans last year,’and this 
had a tendency to limit operations of 
growers this season, 

Counties in New York do not show a 
universal increase in acreage this year, 
for the reason stated above. However, 
many of the more prominent bean grow- 
ing districts have enlarged plantings. 
In Monroe county, it is said that the 
bean season is one of the most back- 
ward on record. Acreage there about 
the same as last year. Prices for the 
1903 crop Were on a basis of $1.75 to $2.50 
fob. These proved very satisfying to 
producers. In Wyoming county there 
is a 10% increase in the bean acreage 
and the season started out quité favor- 
ably, although late. Farmers received 
$2.40 for 1903 marrows, $2.60 for kidney 
and $1.50 to $1.75 for pea. In Schuyler 
county the acreage is hardly as large 
as a few years ago, mainly by reason 
of the past three seasons being dis- 
couraging as regards the yield. Prices, 
however, look very remunerative to 
growers. 

Toward the Atlantic coast, particu- 
larly in New England, some districts 
report a bigger acreage of field beans 
this season. In sections of Vermont are 
noted 30% increases compared with last 
year. Prices for 1903 beans were $2.25 
to $2.50 per bushel. In Maine, the sea- 
son opened gather late and cold, and in 
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parts of the state plantings were not 
quite as heavy as last season, 

In the west advices to American 
Agriculturist indicate some increase in 
the area devoted to field beans. This 
is particularly true of Michigan, Tak- 
ing that state as a whole, the enlarge- 
ment appears to be around 10%. The 

yseason opened a little dry for perfect 
germination, but otherwise conditions 
were favorable. Growers sold the 1903 
crop for $1 to $1.60 per bushel. Irregu- 
larity as to quality was a feature of the 
yield last year, however, and growers 
are hopeful of better luck this sum- 
mer, 
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Securing Runaway Swarms—When 
large apiaries of Italian bees are kept, 
ii is essential that all blacks and hy- 
brids within a radius of a mile be dis- 
posed of, if the swarms are to be kept 
pure. It is often a nuisance to hive 
stray swarms, but an apiarist must do 
this in order to prétect his stock. A. I. 
Root, a large beekeeper of Ohio, sends 
aman on a bicycle to hive all stray 
swarms which are reported to him. The 
mian carries a pair of pruning shears, 
small smoker, bee-veil, gloves and bur- 
lap sack, in which to place the bees, 
The sack can usually be slipped around 
the bees and the mouth of it,.tied before 
the limb is cut. The bees are then car- 
ried off in the sack and placed in a hive. 


Artificial Swarms—Shaking bees 
from the combs and thus making an 
artificial swarm has recently become a 
popular method among beekeepers, It 
saves time in watching for swarms and 
also has other advantages, in some lo- 
calities at least. I have given this plan 
a thorough trial, but have abandoned 
the practice because of too much pollen 
in the sections. With us the whitewood 
tree is in bloom during the swarming 
period and furnishes an abundance of 
pollen. The bees bring in great loads 
of it, and when a swarm, is hived on 
starters only, some of the pollen is sure 
to go into the sections. The day after 
making a large number of these arti- 
ficial swarms, I had nine of them leave 
their respective hives’ and swarm to- 
gether in one great mass.—[F. G. Her- 
man, Bergen County, N J. 


Wild Mustard growing with cereals 
or peas can be destroyed with a solution 
of copper sulphate, without’injury to 
the crop. Use 3% solution (about ten 
pounds per barrel, or 40 gallons water) 
at the rate of 40 to 50 gallons per acre, 
This gives very satisfactory results.— 
[Prof J. L. Stone, Cornell University. 





When Putting on Escapes, I always 
carry a scraper. After loosening the 
super from the honey board I raise the 
right-hand side of the super and peep 
underneath. If I see any burr combs 
likely to interfere with the exit of the 
bees, with a few quick strokes of 
the scraper I remove the burr combs 
directly over and under the trap in the 
escape board, as it will be when in po- 
sition. After dropping the scraper, I 
raise the super with both hands, put 
the escape boar in place, and then let 








The bug investigator dreamed a dream 
Of bugs and sprays until ’twould seem 
A beetle vast in wrath began 
Investigating humble man, 
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the super down. The whole operation 
takes only a moment. Since I have 
practiced it, I have never lost any bees 
by smothering in the super.—[F. G. 
Herman, Bergen County, N J. 





Eggplant and Pepper plants cannot 
be set out until all danger of cold is 
past as they are very tender. Cucum- 
bers are not safe out of doors before 
May 1, but for the extra earlies plants 
may be started in boxes and when 
transplanted they must be taken up 
with a quantity of soil. They should be 
set in hills 4 feet apart each way and 
cultivated until the vines begin to run, 
after which they need no further at- 
tention. The best safeguard I have 
found against the cucumber beetle is to 
allow the weeds to grow up thickly 
around the plants. It does not injure 
the plants or decrease the yield.—[N. G. 
Saxton, Hamilton County, O. 





Clubroot in Cabbage—I cannot agree 
with C. L. Allen of Long Island, who 
wrote the recent article, in which he 
connects clubroot with the use of pot- 
ash on certain soils. My experience has 
been just the contrary. With ashes 
alone, I can raise good cabbage even 


where cabbage has been previously 
grown and badly affected with club- 
root. I do not consider a swale sod 


suitable for cabbage. Potash or no pot- 
ash, the soil must be mellow and not 
too wet.—[A. A. Grant, Oneida County, 
N Y. 





Japanese Buckwheat has been raised 
by me for several years. I prefer it to 
any other variety I ever tested. It 
grows larger, stronger and yields a -bet- 
ter berry in a shorter time and more to 
the acre than Silver Hull. I sow it on 
wheat stubble. After harvesting I turn 
the stubble and harrow the ground well, 
I broadcast from one-fourth to one- 
half a bushel per acre and cross-har- 


row. It ripens before frost in this lo- 
cality.—[J. L. Diffenderfer, Lee Coun- 
ty, Va. 


Mexican Sisal Industry—In the past 
20 years, exports of sisal hemp from old 
Mexico have increased more than 100%. 
Last year shipments totaled 590,430 
bales. The plant belongs to the same 
family as the American agave and was 
used as ropes by the natives at the time 
of the Spanish conquest. It produces 
fiber for 12 to 18 years, 

Extracting Honey—It is better to ex- 
tract each variety of honey by itself, 
but it is not always possible, for the 
bees will persist in working on sumac 
when we would®8like clover. I prefer to 
do the extracting in season, as soon as 
the honey is fit. The honey should be 
left with the bees until ripe enough to 
keep. If honey is extracted while raw, 
or very thin, it will soon take a rank, 
strong taste.—[F. G. Herman, Bergen 
County, N J. 


For Every Pound of Phosphoric Acid 
removed from the soil by a crop of po- 
tatoes, there are four pounds of potas- 
sium oxide and three pounds of nitro- 
gen removed. 





Mixing Plants—In answer to the 
query of E. W. Morton of Pennsylvania 
in regard to the mixing of watermelons, 
muskmelons and cucumbers, I will say 
that up to the present time artificial 
pollination has not resulted in securing 
fertile crosses between these different 
species of plants. It is safe to Say that 
evens for seed growing watermelons, 


muskmelons and cucumbers can be 
planted in contiguous rows ‘without 
danger of intermingling. I am _ well 


aware that the popular belief is that 
these plants freely cross, but personal 
observation, as well as that. of other 
experimenters, leads me to believe that 
this is an error.—[L. C. Corbett, Horti- 
culturist, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 





It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 








The Handy Mechanic. 
Bracing Wire Fence Posts. 


lL. B. MARSH, 





I use three posts set 8 feet apart, not 
less than 4 feet in the ground; two 
braces made of 4x6 oak, one 8 feet and 
one 9 feet long, one placed horizontally 
between the first and second posts; the 
other on an angle between the second 
and third posts, as shown in the accom- 
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THE BRACES IN POSITION. 

panying illustration. A notch must be 
put in each post for the braces to fit 
into and they must be driven in tight. 
These posts should be 7 inches square, 
or 8 to 9 inches in diameter if round. 

The horizontal brace should be placed 
1 foot below the top of the post, for 4- 
foot fence, and 15 inches below for a 5- 
foot fence. I have used this kind of 
bracing for a 58-inch 23-strand woven 
wire fence, top strand No 8 and bottom 
No 9 wire, intermediate No 12 and each 
strand drawn very tight. 

I have never had occasion to do any 
anchoring of posts and have had no 
trouble with wires getting slack. These 
posts should be tamped from bottom to 
top of ground, so the ground will be as 
tight as before it was moved. 
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Transferring Power of Wind Wheel. 








A. FRANKLIN SHULL, 





Sometimes it is desirable to place the 
windwheel upon some building, instead 
of erecting a frame 
directly over the 
pump. In this case 
the power may be 
transferred by a 
System of iron el- 
bow joints, as in 
Fig 1. The arrows 
show plainly thata 
downward stroke 
by the wheel pro- 
duces an equal 
downward stroke 
at the pump. The 
angle of the iron 
that their arms 
to the corre- 





Fig 1 
joints should be such 
will be at right angles 
sponding wooden 
arms in the middle 
of the stroke. 

The arm, a b, may 
be made of any de- 
sirable length. The 
original of the 
drawing it over 25 
feet. When of such 





Fig 2. 
length, however, it is best to stiffen it 


with several hinged braces from the 
side of the building, as in Fig 2. These 
allow perfect freedom of motion, and 
are used merely to prevent sidewise 
bending. 
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Bracing End Fence Post—The corner 


post must be large and strong. It is set 
rs 3% feet in the 
ground and is 

well tamped, 


The second post 
need not be so 
large, and 3 feet 
is deep enough 








to set it. Now 
putfour strands 
BRACED END POST. of No 9 wire 


about the end post at a, extending it to 
the top of the brace post at b. From 
b to ec place a 2x4-inch scantling. Place 
a little stick between the strands of the 
wire and twist until tight. I brace all 
my corner posts in this manner and find 
it very satisfactory. 





it works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 








Destroying Onion Maggots. 
PROF P. J. PARROTT, N Y EXPER STA. 

To check further injuries to onions, 
kill the little white worms burrowing 
into and about the plant. This may to 
. large extent be accomplished by us- 
‘ing carbon bisulphide, kerosene emul- 
<ion or crude carbolic acid emulsion. I 
would advise the latter. To prepare this 
emulsion, dissolve one pound of com- 
mon washing or whale-oil soap in one 
rallon of boiling water, add one pint of 
earbolic acid, and thoroughly agi- 
whole by passing it through a 
spray pump, with nozzle attached, until 
it forms an emulsion and the carbolic 
cid does not separate from the mass. 
This is the stock material. For use, it 
should be diluted when needed at the 
rate of one part to 30 parts of water. 
In making application, use enough of 
the spray to penetrate the ground to-the 
worms below. 

The success of the treatment depends 
on the number of the worms reached by 
ihe spray. If the ground is hard, break 
erust by raking or hoeing the earth 
from the plants. This will save 
allowing the liquid to 
into the ground. If 
not’ satisfactorily 


crude 
tate the 


the 
away 
iterial, besides 
enetrate deeper 
ravages are 





been for years past. Complaints have 
come from almost every section of the 
state. Onion growers who have been in 
the habit of dealing with this insect 
usually turn a furrow from the rows at 
the first appearance of injury. Obvi- 
ously infested plants are removed in 
such a way as not to dislodge the mag- 
gots, and ground tobacco or nitrate of 
soda is then run in the open furrow, 
as near to the plants as possible with- 
out touching. The nitrate must be kept 
from direct contact with the plants. 
With the tobacco it makes little or no 
cifference. Then turn the furrow 
against the plants and this usually 
ends the injury. The tobacco as well 
as the nitrate acts as a fertilizer and 
stimulant, and while discouraging the 
attacks of the maggots, it aids the plant 
in overcoming the injury. I need hard; 
ly say that the more promptly this 
method is adopted, the more plants will 
be likely to be saved. 
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To Destroy Cutworms, would advise 
Cc. B. J. of New Jersey and others to 
use the arsenic bran mash. Mix thor- 
cughly one pound white arsenic, one to 
two pounds brown sugar and six to 
ten pounds bran and add water enough 
to make a thick mash. Apply at the 











AN EARLY GRAPE FOR NORTHERN LATITUDES 


This Moore's Early 
gricultural college. This variety 
seedling, but is two weeks earlier, 
states. It is hardy, productive, 
fruit is of the same color 


checked by the first application, make 
a second or third, at intervals of a week 
Sometimes the worms are 
certain parts of the 
field. In this case, treatment of all the 
plants is not necessary. The grower 
should examine his plants to determine 
what course to pursue. 


if necessary. 
only present in 


As soon as the first spraying is done, 
all dying plants whenever detected 
should be taken out bodily and de- 


stroyed and the earth about the roots 
seattered in between the roots to expose 
the worms to the heat of the sun, which 
is fatal to them. The parent insect is 
a small fly, closely resembling the com- 
mon house species, which makes its ap- 
pearance early in the summer and de- 
posits its eggs just beneath the surface 
of the ground and near to the plant. 
From these eggs, the little white mag- 
gots are hatched, which cause the in- 
juries. In about three weeks the mag- 
gots mature and transform to pupae, 
and later another brood of flies appears. 
Become acquainted with the stages of 
the insect’s life. Next summer, if grow- 
ing onions, watch the plants for the 
first appearance of the maggots. 


In a recent letter to American Agri- 
culturist, Dr J. B. Smith, state ento- 
mologist of New Jersey, says: Onion 


maggots have been more plentiful this 
in New Jersey than. they have 


Season 


grapevine is in the 
resembles 
which is a great 
clusters large 
as the Concord, 


vineyard at the New Hampshire 
the Concord, of which it is a 
advantage in the northern 
and berries of good size. The 
and is covered with a heavy bloom. 


rate of one teaspoonful near the base 
of each plant. Care should be taken 
not to get it too close to the plant, as 
there is liability of injury by burning. 
Keep chickens and other animals liable 
to eat the poison mash out of the gar- 
den. 

The Cranberry Barrel—In Wisconsin 
the law requires a cranberry barrel 25% 
inches high, 16 inches in diameter at the 
head and 18 inches at the bilge, inside 
measure, A fine is imposed for brand- 
ing or stamping barrels of less than le- 





gal capacity. The crate shall be 22 
inches long, 12 inches wide and 7% 
inches high, inside measure. In New 


Jersey, the legal barrel holds 100 quarts, 
is 16 inches in diameter at the head, 
with staves 28% inches long and an out- 
side bilge circumference of 585, inches. 
The standard cranberry barrel of Mas- 
sachusetts contains 100 quarts. 





Thinning Fruits—Peaches and 
rlums should be thinned just after the 
June drop. Peaches to not less than 5 
inches, but plums from 2 to 3. 

T think that no one who has a farm 
or only a garden with a few fruit trees, 
can afford to be without a spraying ap- 
paratus.—[Jacob Reid, McKean Coun- 
ty, Pa. 
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The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 


Box 120, CHICOPEF FALLS. MASS, 





Made with six 
and eight forks, 
for 1 and 2 horses, 
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MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


coomes & BOSCHERT 
RESS CO., 


216 hee Water St, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 













Sprayer 


sprays 4 to 6 rows, any width sprayer 
fog at one passage. Constant 

from both wheels, no lost 
agitator. A new era in rapid Ccsonsm asia 
potatoes, vegetables, i fruits and vines. Write 
today for free book of all sprayers, 


E.C. Brown &Co., 269 State St., Rochester,N.Y, 


FRUIT. BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS ana 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of d 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, 
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WE'LL PAY Y THE FREIGHT 
and send4 Tire on, « 67. 
With Rubber voinee. T ia wheels % to 4in. 


tread. Top Buggies, §28.75 ; Harness, $3.60. Write for 

catalogae. Learn ho how te buy Vehicles end parts direct. 

Weron Umbrella FREE. W.N. BOOR, Cincinnati, 0. 
toom in your garden, Plant in 


GINSENG i: Fall. Booklet and Magazine, 4c. 


OZARK GINSENG CO., DEPT J-7, JOPLIN, MO. 








Fortunes in this plant, Easily 
crown. Roots and seeds for sale. 





gycton strainer cleaner, It never spoils foli 
Free instruction and form famous 
pire King, Orchard Monarch ead 


Field Force Pump Co., to1 Lith "Bt. »Elmira, N.Y. 


por day with 
Ghe Watson 
Four Row Potato Sprayer 


Straddles 2rows, ys 
4atatime. Wheels ad- 


just for different widths. 
anen to any fineness and gearing of pump to wheel of 
cart gives any pressure desired. Automatic — 4 
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kills Prairie Dogs 
66 IY oodchucks ‘Qepbne, 
and Grain Insects. 
“The wheels of the 


exceedingly small.” So the weevil, but you can 
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stop thei“ F uma Carbon Bisulphide’*’, (nc 
DWARD R. TAYLOR, Penn Yan, N. Y- 


gods grind slow but 





THRIFTY FARMERS are invited to settle in the 
State of Maryland, where 

they will finda delightful and healthful climate, first- 

class markets for their products and plenty of land 

at reasonable prices. 

phiets will be sent free upon application to 

H. Badenhoop, Sec,,State Board of Immigration, Baltimore, Bd. 


Maps and descriptive pam- 


SAN JOSE SCALE 


and other INSECTS kilied by 


GoonD’s 
Caustic Potash epee Soap No. 3 
as xperiment 


. kegs, half barrel, 
#0 1b., B3zc per 1D i —~§, 425 Shc. Rend’ for booklet. 
AMES GOOD, bar al M et ~~ 
989-41 N. Front Street, rigipat hia, Pa. 





FOR INFORMATION AS TO FRUIT 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATE 

In Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida, along the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and 
Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Fila. 





CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS 


For Sale—Leadiug Varieties, carefully packed with 
moss in baskets, ’. O. B, here. Write for prices, 
Cash with order, Plants ready about nag 15. 
WOODLAND FARM, Canastota, Madison Co., N.Y. 


“Investigate the Monarch” 

Hydraulic Press before 

buying. Special Con- 

struction, Added Con- 

eniences, Maximun: 

PR ESS a Capacity and Results. 
Catalogue free. 

MONARCH MACHINERY COMPANY, 

41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 





ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 











Michigan Lands 


In the Famous Fruit Belt Region. The best 
fruit country in the United States. Don’t BUY 
land or LOCATE anywhere until you a, IN- 
VESTIGATED our holdings. e raise the 
greatest variety of erepe and have pnezenes 
markets. LOW PRICES and EASY TERM 
MICHIGAN LAND ASSOCIATION, MANISTEE, MICH. 














Press Hints."’ 


postal will receive careful and prompt attention. 
I GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 


If you are interested in hay or straw baling machinery we want you to have our catalogue “Hay 
We give information in this book that will be of benefit to any one contemplating 
the purchase of a baling press. 
What we have to say about power, the contro! of the press, how to get ont the most work with 
the least effort, and the many little points 
which mean so much to the man whose money 
is to pay for the machine and whose men and 
horses are to work it, is so important that you 
can't afford to buy without having read it. 

Our presses have been on the market over 
thirty-seven years. The reputation we have es- 
tablished in that time is a valuable asset in our 
business. You can rely on our representations. 

Write to-day for our guarantee and terms 
and five days’ free trial plan. 
and save the trouble of writing a letter, or a 


Use this coupon 








GEORGE ERTEL CO., Quincy, IIL: 

Please send me your book 
‘“‘Hay Press Hints''FREE, as advertised in 
American Agriculturist. - 


Name .. 


POREIEE .ccccesmnscusexssenttesidina cove ccoces 


Route No 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per yes- (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two ew subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or 8s 4d per year, postpaid, 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan05 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1905, 
Feb05 to February 1, 1905, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES — Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid. If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify us 
to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS~—When or “ering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to so- 
licit subscriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion, Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc, on application and correspondence invited, For 
Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that de- 
partment. : 

OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
American <Agriculturist we positively guarantee, 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
ie .llowed in our columns unless we believe that 
guy subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to he a deliberate 
swindler: but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences hetween subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantace of this guarantee writ- 
ten comnlsint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
within one month from the date when the adver- 
tisement anneared, and the subscriber must prove 
that in writing to the advertiser he said: “I saw 
your advin theold reliable A. A.” 

REMITTANCES should be made bv postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
remulor mail Postace stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
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It is conceded by expert authorities 
that one of the most valuable and yse- 
ful birds on the farm is the common 
quail, yet there are many farmers who 
encourage the destruction of these val- 
uable birds. In many places they have 
been practically exterminated and it 
would require years of the most careful 
protection and co-operation on the part 
of farmers and others to restore their 
numbers to anything like the proportion 
that they should be on the farms 
throughout this country. The city sport 
is the man who should be restrained. 
Quail should be protected absolutely, 
as in Illinois, where their slaughter for 
five years has been forbidden. 
<-> 

The investigations of the United 
States department of agriculture rela- 
tive to that peculiar disease known as 
little peach indicates that it is some- 
thing like yellows, and has utterly baf- 
fled all scientific men who have at- 
tempted to ascertain the cause of the 
trouble. While it would be a great ad- 
vantage to know the cause, this is not 
absolutely essential to a control of the 
disease. As with peach yellows, noth- 
ing has been found to take the place of 
the ax. However, our scientific experts 
should not lessen their enthusiastic and 
valuable investigations along these and 
other lines. We thoroughly believe that 
the day will come when the cause of 
this mysterious disease will be cleared 
up. 





> 
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No reasonable man or woman objects 
to the formation of organizations among 
workingmen or others for mutual bene- 
*t. So long as these are properly man- 
‘ged with level-headed men in control, 
they are a benefit to the members, and 
should be no detriment to employers. 

f late, however, the management of 
unions has passed from the best ele- 
sne’.t and to men who seem to have 


little idea of right or justice. AS a re- 
sult, these unions are not only becom- 
ing ineffective, but are placing them- 
selves beyond the sympathy of level 
headed, honest, conservative people. 
The latest strike was the ill-timed call- 
ing out of the masters and pilots of the 
Great lakes. This caused a serious 
tie-up of lake traffic, diverted freight to 
the railroads and almost completely 
ruined the season for water freighting. 
The policy was short-sighted from the 
fact that the demand was for an ad- 
vance in wages which the traffic did 
not warrant. Vessel owners were just 
about making expenses, so that the ul- 
timate result has been serious injury to 


labor, without any marked effect on 
capital. Not only were the masters and 
pilots idle, but thousands of freight 


handlers were tied up and lost wages 
during the weeks covered by the strike. 
The Colorado trouble is too recent to 
need recall, and although the labor 
unions were not wholly to blame for 
this, they must bear their share. The 
street car strike in Chicago in the early 
spring would have been disastrous had 
it not been promptly checked by Mayor 
Harrison. If labor unions expect to re- 
tain the public sympathy, they must 
look more carefully to their methods. 
<> 





We called attention recently to the 
new co-operative enterprise on the 
Chesapeake peninsula for the handling 
and marketing of farm products, This 
organization, called the peninsula prod- 
uce exchange of Maryland, of which 
Orlando Harrison, well known to our 
readers, is president, is the controlling 
factor in the marketing of the potato 
crop. The exchange is now operating 
at 25 of the largest shipping points on 


the peninsula and has already made 
arrangements to handle over 200 car- 
loads of potatoes alone. Farmers can 


co-operate if they organize along right 
lines and get proper men to lead. 
_ _ i 'B — —- --—__ 

The dairy breed contest in St Louis is 
under way. Especial interest centers in 
the 25 Shorthorn cows which have been 
collected by H. H. Hinds, who is pre- 
pared to demonstrate the value of this 
breed for the dairy. The contest was 
to have begun May 16, but for various 
reasons was postponed. Mr Hinds se- 
cured these Shorthorn cows from Unit- 
ed States and Canada, and has faith in 
them. The contest will go a long way 
toward establishing the status of the 
Shorthorn cow as a milk producer. 

— a = 

Farmers too often forget that the suc- 
cess of a crop depends largely upon the 
thoroughness with which the seedbed 
is prepared. This is particularly true 
in the case of the wheat crop. We 
print in this issue an article on the 
preparation of wheat land, in which the 
author cites an instance where the dif- 
ference in yield was 20 bushels per acre 
in adjoining fields. 
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The recent decision of the interstate 
commerce commission in the case of the 
Georgia peach growers’ association 
against certain railroads, was, in re- 
ality, a victory for the transportation 
companies. While the fruit growers of 
the south and other places will be dis- 
appointed that the freight rates be- 
tween Georgia, New York and other 
eastern markets have been upheld by 
this commission, there some satis- 
faction in that part of their report 
which holds that the rate between New 
York and Boston of $88 per car is un- 
reasonable and that it should be re- 
duced to $50. About two years ago the 
Georgia fruit growers’ association pe- 
titioned the railroads to reduce the 
minimum on carload rates to the north. 
It was contended that the high rate 
prevented shipping carloads to manv 
smaller towns. The growers contended 


is 


that if these towns could get carload 
lots of fruits, the market for peaches 
would be greatly benefited. This seems 
a reasonable demand, but the railroad 
denied the petition and the matter was 
taken at last to the interstate commerce 


EDITORIAL 


commission, with the results that the 
railroads have been upheld. Growers 
should not be discouraged, as we believé 
transportation companies will eventu- 
ally see and understand the logic of 
their argument and grant their re- 
quests. Growers should stand firmly to- 
gether and support their association in 
this matter. 


During the past few years there has 
been a hot controversy regarding tu- 
berculosis and its transmission from 
meat or other animal products to hu- 
man beings. Prof Koch’s’ statement 
some time ago, that tubercular meat, 
milk, cheese and other products were 
safe foods for human beings, created a 
great sensation in scientific as well as 
popular circles. The royal commission 
appointed by the British government to 
investigate the question has decided 
against Prof Koch. Whether Prof Kocn 
er the royal commission is right, we are 
not in a position to say, but it would 
seem that the opinion of so distin- 
guished a body, of scientists should be 
very carefully considered: Their gen- 
eral conclusion is that human tubercu- 
losis and the so-called bovine tubercu- 
losis are one and the same disease. Con- 
sumers of dairy products should be pro- 
tected as far as possible from any 
chance of infection that might result 
from this source. The conclusion of 
these distinguished investigators should 
urge both the producer and consumer to 
greater care in the making and use of 
dairy products. 


The Tnited States cereal company, 
which promoted another get-rich-quick 
scheme, has closed its doors recently 
with the often repeated story that many 
of the unfortunate investors were farm- 
ers and people of the laboring classes. 
This company did business from their 
elegantly furnished offices in New York 
city and declared a weekly dividend of 
8%, which their patrons received regu- 
larly until a few days ago. The con- 
cern operated largely through the cen- 
tral and eastern states. It is reported 
that its receipts amounted to several 
million dollars in a few months. Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist has frequentiy warned 
its readers about investing money with 
concerns paying dividends of this sort. 
The country is full of people carrying 
gold bricks, and our constituents should 
be on their guard constantly. 
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Driven out of New York, hounded in 
Australia, mobbed in London, Dowie is 
returning to Chicago (a city he has 
often reviled), hoping to find there the 
peace and quiet and incidentally the 
money for which he searched elsewhere 
in vain. It would seem that this com- 
plete failure ought to convince even his 
deluded followers of his humbuggery 
and place him before them in all his 
hideousness—a crafty, unscrupulous, 
uncultured, uneducated boor, whose 
chief quality is ability to extract money 
and exact submission from certain 
classes by a brazen pretense of religious 
fervor. - 


-— 
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The latest report from Washington 
shows government emplovees under 
civil service number 150,300. Besides 


these there are some 85.000 postmasters 
and 31,000 scattering officeholders not 
under civil service rules. One-third of 
the employees receive less than $720 per 
annum and only 851 more than $2500. 
Compared with these figures it would 
seem that the average successful farm- 
er is doing better financially than the 
major run of government employees, 
and best of all, the farmer is his own 
master. 





There is an art in buying, the same 
as in farming, manufacturing or other 
avocation. Readers of this paper have 
full opportunity to practice their art 
at will without fear of being misled by 
false advertisements. We guarantee 
advertisements that are published in 
these columns, as may be found by 
reading the contract that appears on 
this page. 








Commercial Agriculture. 





Expansion of Foreign Apple Trade, 





The growth of the apple export trade 
from America to Europe the past few 
years has been most gratifying. Gov. 
ernment figures showing the outgo for 
the fiscal year ended June 30 are not 
yet available, but American Agriculture 
ist has at hand statistics carefully com« 
piled by a leading export house, which 
will show practically little change from 
records of the government. Foreign ship- 
ments of apples from the United States 
for the season of 1903-4 were the great- 
est on record, aggregating 3,894,300 boxes 
and barrels. The next heaviest ex- 


ports were in 1896-7, when 2,919,849 
boxes and barrels went across the 
water. 


Not only England, but Scotland and 
Germany as well, made their heaviest 
purchases ¢* American apples last sea- 
son. England and Ireland took 71% of 
the outgo, Scotland 12% and Germany 
nearly 8%. The development of Ger- 
man purchases of American green ap- 
ples is regarded with satisfaction, and 
it is to be hoped will continue to aug- 
ment. The fact that Germany takes 
about 50% of dried apple exports from 
the United States would indicate that a 
much heavier trade in fresh apples 
could be built up were conditions to 
continue favorable and exporters push 
the trade for all it was worth. 

Shipments of apples from the United 
States proper last year aggregated 2,- 
300,000 barrels, or of the total out- 
go from America. The preceding sea- 
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son the United States exported about 
75% of the grand total from North 
America, in 1901-2 55%, in 1900-1 68%, 
and in 1899-0 52%. Thus it would appear 
that Canada’s desire to monopolize 
trade with the mother country is not 


proving detrimental to the foreign ap- 
ple trade of the United States. 

Another in’>resting feature of our for- 
eign apple business is the increase in 
proportion of shipments as compared to 
the annual crops. For the season just 
closed, for instance, exports of apples 
from the United States alone amounted 
to 6.4% of the total crop. In no preced- 
ing year has there been such a heavy 
proportion of the crop sent across the 
water. In 1902-3, 4.4% of the United 
States apple yield was exported, in 
1901-2, 1.8% of the crop was sent abroad, 
in 1900-1 shipments aggregated 1.6% of 
the crop, and in 1899-0 they amounted 
to only 1.2%. This decided increase in 
the past five years is significant in that 
if the ratio could be kept un it will 
mean a great deal for domestic prices. 

For the season just finished, the ports 
of New York and Portland, Me, broke 
their records for apple exports, the for- 
mer handling 1,120,000 barrels, and 388,- 
900 boxes, while Portland shipped 361,009 
barrels. Boston’s business proved hard- 
ly as large as the preceding year. Hali- 
fax, St John and Montreal, Canada, also 
enjoyed shipments that were  record<« 
breakers. 

APPLE EXPORTS FROM U S AND CANADA, 
[In boxes and barrels for fiscal year ende 

ed June 30.] 


Ene- Scot- Ger- 

lana land many Others Total 
1993-4.2.781.512 499,252 306,698 306,847 3,894,309 
1902-3.2,098,875 410,053 151,298 95,180 2,755,406 
1901-2. 901.831 149,961 21,225 15,7388 1,088,575 
1900-1.1,237,505 247,986 28,053 35,919 1,549,463 
1899-0.1,094,372 224,673 76,976 46,615 1,442,636 
1898-9.1,129,050 189,562 24,392 60,068 1,403,072 
1897-8. 688,419 123,828 &8,780 12,969 913,996 
1896-7 .2,298,331 411,575 117,105 92,885 2,919,846 
1895-6. 620,580 129,713 — 16,533 766,826 
1894-5.1,241,733 173,312 — 23,110 1,438,155 
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African Lands Cheap—iIn British 
East Africa the government is encour- 
aging settlement of vacant lands. The 
latter are abundant. Settlers who are 
in good faith can secure 640 acres of 
farming land at 67 cents per acre. pay- 
ment covering a period of 16 years. They 
may also acquire 5000 acres grazing 
lands at 28 to 48 cents per acre on long 
time. The latter, however. are still tn 
a wild region, and abound with danger- 
ous game. 











consisting of Maj-Gen John M. Wilson, 
U S A, retired, Commanders Cameron 
and Winslow of the navy, Herbert K. 
Smith, deputy commissioner of corpora- 
tions, and Inspector George Uhler of 
the steamboat service to make a thor- 
ough investigation of the disaster. 


Our Story of the News. 





Russia Loses Another Battleship. 


The Japanese have struck another 
telling blow at the Russian navy, de- 
stroying a battleship and disabling a 
second battleship and a _ powerful 
eruiser. The Port Arthur fleet, again 
made ready for service, steamed out of 
the harbor, bound either to join the 
Viadivostock fieet or to attack the Jap- 
anese, but they were early discovered 
and under cover of darkness Admiral 
Togo sent his torpedo fleet against 
them and succeeded in sinking the 
splendid battleship Peresviet and crip- 








Messrs Perdicaris and Varley have 
been released by the brigand, Raisouli, 
all the demands made upon the sultan 
of Morocco having been complied with. 
As far as the United States is con- 
cerned the incident is now declared 
closed. 





Convinced that the powers meant 
business in demanding better  treat- 
ment of the Americans in his kingdom, 


pling the battleship Sevastopol and the the sultan of Turkey has issued an 

cruiser Diana. The Japanese boats eS- jirade declaring complete restitution 

eaped without serious injury. and redress ‘to all persecuted Armen- 
The campaign on land against Port jans, 





Arthur has been halted to permit a vig- 
orous movement against Gen Kuropat- 
kin’s army in northern Manchuria, and 
news of another big battle is expected 
at any time. A Russian force of 8000 
men near Kai Chou was eurprised in a 
ravine by concealed Japanese artillery, 
and narrowly escaped annihilation, los- 
ing 1200 men. 


A Roosevelt Convention. 


Chief Engineer Wallace and the san- 
itary experts have sailed for Panama 
to. begin the preliminary work of the 
great waterway. They believe that in 
one year they can make the canal zone 
as healthful as Cuba. 





Minnesota has secured a tract of 20,- 
000 acres on the north shore of Lake 
Superior for a state forestry preserve, 
as provided for by the last session of 
congress. This will constitute the nu- 
cleus of a vast area, to be reforested 
and controlled by the state. 








Roosevelt was the whole show at Chi- 
cago, the proceedings of the entire con- 
vention being carried out to the letter 
as he had wished and planned it. 

Senator Charles W. Fairbanks of In- 





The department of agriculture has is- 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


the preservation of articles of common 
and continuous use, as it is harmful to 
the system even when used in small 
quantities. 





Exports of agricultural implements 
from the United States for the fiscal 
year just ended amounted to nearly 
$25,000,000, an increase of about $4,000,- 
000 over last year. 
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Plums and Plum Culture, the copy 
of which I have just received, is indeed 
a handsome and valuable book. I know 
of no work on fruit culture that I would 
rather have or would be of greater ser- 
vice to me than this one by Prof 
Waugh. I am especially interested in 
plums, although I have many other 
fruits.—[William H. Skillman, Presi- 
dent, New Jersey Horticultural So- 
ciety. 








Prevent Rolling in Stall—A. Vv. M. 
of New York can prevent his horse roll- 
ing in his stall by having a headstall 
with a ring in the top, and the hitch 
rope attached overhead. Hitch the rope 
in the ring so the horse’s nose can just 
touch the floor. It will be impossible 
for him to roll, as he must get his head 
down on the side before he can com- 
mence to turn over. It will not prevent 
him from lying down and resting com- 
fortably. Try it.—[J. A. W., South Car- 
Olina. 





Destroying Elm Leaf Beetle—R. D., 
Pennsylvania: Nothing is better for the 
destruction of this insect than arsenate 
of lead. It is less liable to burn foli- 
age than arsenic and paris green, be- 
Sides it is more adhesive. Dissolve 11 


{I 


ounces acetate of lead (sugar of lead) 
in four quarts water in a wooden 
pail; in another wooden pail dissolve 
four ounces arsenate of soda (50% pu- 
rity) in two quarts water. Pour these 
solutions in 25 gallons water, stir well 
and spray on trees. 


Illinois Man World's Fair Secretary 


—To fill the vacancy caused by promo- 
tion of Charles F. Mills, Fred H. Ran- 
kin of Urbana has been elected secre- 
tary of the live stock department of 
the St Louis world’s fair. The appoint- 
ment is an excellent one. Mr Rankin 
has for many years been secretary of 
the Illinois improved live stock breed- 
ers’ association, and has done most ex- 
cellent work, the meetings of this as- 
sociation being ranked among the best. 
He has been in the stock business him- 
self for years and is thoroughly in touch 
with breeders all over the country. He 
is genial, popular and will make an ex- 
ceptionally good secretary. 





Industrial concerns have been having 
a boom in Ontario and farmers have 
been foolish enough to put their money 
into furniture companies, pork packing, 
binder twine and so forth. This is all 
wrong; the farmer can have no say in 
any of these concerns. Let him stick 
to the land, and when he has money to 
spend, place it in improved stock, build- 
ings, etc.—[Cecil Swale, Bruce County, 
Cntario. 





It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 








diana was chosen by the convention as sued its report of the investigation 
lidate for vice-president, the only made into the effects of boric acid and 
other names considered being Repre- borax as preservatives upon the hu- 
= ive Hitt of Illinois and Speaker Man system. The conclusion it arrives 
( or at is that borax should not be used in 
Former Sec of War Elihu Root was 
porary chairman, Speaker Cannon ~ 
pel ent chairman, and ex-Gov Black 
of New York made the speech placing 
Re elt in nomination. The platform 
ts ol continuation of the policy 
ction with such readjustment 
nged conditions demand; favors 
ional action to determine | 
\ r elective franchises in any | 
have been unconstitutionally lim- 
1 demands that the representa- 


such states in congress and the 


‘ ral college be reduced. On _ the 
policy of the Philippines the 
] form silent. 
wiicciastenenianenliiiipshdetidmnietiien 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 





The resignation of Atty-Gen Knox to 
become United enator from 
I sylvania, and the selection of Sec 
( lyou to be chairman of the 
national committee makes 


States s 


iblican 


changes in Pres Roosevelt’s cabi- Hl 
See Moody succeeds Mr Knox, Paul ak SOLD ON TIME 
ton of Illinois takes Mr Moody's With or Without the Bagging Attachment. 
place as secretary of the navy, and 
\ tor H Metcalf becomes secretary wheat, rye, timothy, clover, millet, oats, barley, 
of the department of commerce and 


labor in place of Mr Cortelyou. Mr 
Morton is a son of J. Sterling Morton, 
tary of agriculture under Cleve- 

d, and at the time of his appoint- 
ment was second vice-president of the 


Kaffir corn, cotton, etc., etc. 


SECI 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe rail- for it is sold to you om time, and more than pays for itself before you are asked 
road On Exhibition at 40 Euchgnee Ave., Union 8 
and Block 10, Palace of Agriculture, St. 
[he Colorado miners have made an Every Chatham Carries Our Five Years Cuarantee 
appea ) ¢ ‘ts agains > » Pes and will be shipped to you from the following distributing points, whichever is nearest you: Peori 
Pi I to the « Ourts 1s varie the de pe Tll.; ’reeport, Ill.; Des Moines, lowa; Indianapolis, Ind.; Harrisburg ~ 
ion of members of their unions on Minn.; Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Pendleton, Ore., and Dayton, 
the ground that such action on the part Spepersee etree, Mich.. or Chatham, Ont. Scale tn die Gaiens an Eetenetes o F 
P 48 8 anda instructive l o ation at is invaiuadlie e stu o ve e 
of the authorities was unnecessary and how others pick up tan oe ng of dollars on shelr-phasestnn _ ee we 
u wful. and gives names and letters of parties who have found a little breeze to be a good 


; Write for this book today, without fail. 
Gov Yates of Illinois has again been 
defeated, this time by Senator Cullom 
in the fight for the chairmanship of 
the Illinois delegation, and in the selec- 
tion of the governor’s rival, Col Frank 
A. Lowden, as national committeeman. 









seed wheat and all seed grain, cleaning and grading any kind of grain sown, including 
corn, grass seed, tobacco seed, chufas, pecans, rice, cow peas, velvet beans, peanuts, 


This insures Highest Market Price for crop sold, most 
productive and cleanest yield of crop sown. 


Special Screens for Grading Corn and Special Screens for Taking 


We Make Our 0 Re f ll sizes and kinds of grain. 
Buckhorn Qut of Clover. These le no euaee or seanen fn trving 00 40 without a Obatham, 


“Eow te Make Dollars Gut of Wind” is a truthful book 


further tells how you can secure a Chatham Fanning Mill, use it to your profit and pay-for it later on. 
It will come back by return mail, Address all letters 


The Manson Campbell Co, Ltd. (Mfrs, Chatham Fanning Mills, Incubators, Brooders) 
217 Wesson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





{7 Screens 


for every purpose and combination 
of purposes for which the farmer or 
seedsman, ranchman or planter can 
possibly need them. Thus you 
secure in one machine a Separator, 
Grader, Timothy Seed Saver and 
Fanning Mill, for taking out weed 
seeds, mustard and cockle from 


flax, peas, beans, corn, alfalfa, broom 


to pay for it. 


k Varda, Chicago, 
uls World’s Fair. 


. Pa.; Pittsburg, Pa.; Minneapolis, 
O., a3 well as from either of our 


It tells 
ore by forethought and care than by work, 
money-maker. It 























The Cunard steamship company has 
met the cut in ocean rates inaugurated 
by the Continental lines, and gone them 
one better by reducing the rates from 
New York and Boston to Liverpool, as 
well as the westbound rates. 





~~, 





vuver 900 bodies have already been 
recovered from the Gen Slocum disas- 
ter, and it is now certain that the 
burning of the steamboat cost over 1000 
lives. A preliminary inquest into the 
disaster shows gross negligence on the 
part of the owners of the boat, her 
crew and the government inspectors. 
Many of the life preservers were found 
to be rotten, the fire hose was useless 
and the crew had never had the fire 
drill which the law compels. Sec Core 
telyou has named a special commission 






to get one before buying any spreader. 
bearings, frictionless balanced gearing. 


Write for a catalogue. 


ENTERPRISE 








>; @ wo. Horses and: a Boy 


our new catalogue, the handsomest ever issued on Manure Spreaders. Be sure 


The National is the strongest and lightest running spreader made. Roller 
Only real “anti-clog” Cylinder and Rake, 
Every working part controlled from driver’s large, comfortable secure seat. 
Machines ready for delivery. 
Main Street, 


CO. 109 





will do just as much and do it easier 


with the nwN A TIONAL 

RUsnixc Manure Spreader 
as three horses and a man can do 
with any similar machine. There are 


why this is so, and a lot 
21 Reasons of other matter given in 











Address 


SANDWICH, ILL. 








CHATHAM 


than with any other, and more than you expect. 
We furnish FREE with every Chatham 
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and Riddles 








Many ne tes will goin this year. We 

Rural Mai went unin and address of ev “nan who 
sen. na tion. t t ie se 

We will cond 2 Ox RE ws full Tadormations 


BOND STEEL POST CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





oe AND THE ONLY 
i PATENT ROOF 
*s PHILADELPHIA” 


E. F, SCHLICHTER, 
1910 Market Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Also Cutters, Blowers, Carriers, Horse Powers, Hay Presses, 
Sew Machines. MARDER MFG. CO., Cobleskill, %. ¥. 
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Southern Edition 


For Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and Florida. 
American Agriculturist aims to make 
through study of the needs of farmers 
and planters in each of these states, 
and from actual knowledge of local 
conditions supply the practical, helpful 
matter needed. Help us, brother farm- 
ers. Make this your own paper. Use 
its pages to discuss the problems con- 
fronting you. Ask questions. Give the 
“old reliable’ American Agriculilturist 
the benefit of your experiences. Feel 
that its pages are yours. 


GEORGIA. . 


Notable Meeting of Nurserymen. 





The 29th annual meeting of the 
American association of nurserymen, 
held at Atlanta, Ga, June 22-23, was 


largely attended by members from all 
parts of the United States. Mr McDon- 
ald of Portland, Ore, strongiy urged 
that the association meet in Portland 
next year, backing up his invitation by 
numerous letters from state and expo- 
sition officials. 

All visitors were splendidly enter- 
tained. The Central railroads of Geor- 
gia took all members who wished to go 
on a two days’ excursion through the 
peach section of the state, visiting the 
great orchards of Messrs Hale, Albaugh 
and Rumph. The convention was pre- 
sided over by Col C. L. Watrous of 
Iowa as Pres Hale was obliged to be 
absent. 

In the president's address, which was 
read to the convention, he congratu- 
lated the nurserymen of our country 
on having had another year of unbroken 
prosperity, such as had never been seen 
before. He stated that in his opinion 
there should be a federal law relating 
to Inspection and license for nursery 
stock, and also urged that measures 
should be taken to secure more uniform 
classification and better rates on nur- 
sery stock from the railroad companies. 
This subject was later taken up by the 
convention and the following motion 
was adopted: 

That a committee of two be appoint- 
ed to meet with the Western freight 
classification committee in Manitou, 
Col, July 6, to do all in their power 
in the interest of the nurserymen, both 
western and eastern; also that similar 
committees be appointed to meet with 
the eastern or. official classification 
committee in New York in October and 
the Southern classification committee. 
These committees are to report to the 
official transportation committee of the 
Nurserymen’s association. 

Prof John Craig of Cornell university, 
in a brief talk on the Influence of nur- 
serymen in the planting of street trees 
brought out some good points. He de- 
plored the tendency to yield to the pub- 
lic demand for quick results and propa- 
gate for sale cheap short lived shade 
trees. : 

The committee to prepare a proposi- 
tion for a nurserymen’s mutual or co- 
operative insurance company, sub- 
mitted a blank of the Indiana millers’ 
mutual fire insurance company, which, 
in their opinion, would meet the re- 
quirements. 

G. Harold Powell of the United States 
department of agriculture, in a paper 
on the results of fruit storage investi- 
gation made _ by him, laid spe- 
cial stress on the necessity of cooling 
fruit as soon as possible after picking 
and stated that the time for picking 
was when the fruit had come to full 
size and a high degree of color, but 
retained a hard texture. Bruising, 
should also be carefully guarded 
against. In discussing the paper Mr 
Albaugh: spoke of the importance of 
immediately putting the fruit into cold 
storage, stating that in his orchards 
the peaches were brought into the re- 
frigerator cars as fast as they came 
in from the trees and could be packed, 
and that no man‘should expect to make 
mucH money out of peaches in Georgia 
unless he had transportation facilities 
immediately at hand. 

Harlan P. Kelsey of Massachusetts 
spoke entertainingly on the subject 


American plants for American nursery- 


[1] 





large number of 
native plants 


men, and showed a 
pictures of the common 


of America which can be used to ad- 
vantage in the nursery. Dr Wilmon 
Newell, state entomologist of Georgia, 
gave a brief history of the intro- 
duction of the San Jose scale 


into the states east of the Rockies and 
showed the effects of its ravages on 
fruit and limb. John C. Chase of New 
Hampshire, in a paper on The nursery- 
man’s label, advocated a large wooden 
tag on which the name is printed with 
printers’ ink. 

Considerable interest was shown in 
the subject of importing foreign nur- 
sery stock. Papers were contributed 
by Hiram T, Jones of New Jersey and 
Andre L. Causse of New York and the 
subject was discussed by Messrs Mee- 
han of Pennsylvania and McHutchinson 
of New York. Mr Meehan expressed 
the opinion that there is no reason why 
much of the stock that is brought 
from Europe cannot be grown in this 
country. Mr McHutchinson said that 
the difficulties frequently encountered 
in not getting the goods ordered in 
France were due to the fact that orders 
were not made specific enough. 

C. T. Smith, in a paper on Nursery 
conditions in Georgia, stated that while 
12 years ago there were but 25 nursery 
firms in the state, there are at present 
nearly 200 and Georgia leads all south- 
ern states in the production of young 
trees, there being at present over 2,000,- 
000 growing nursery trees in the state. 
The greatest demand is for June budded 
peach trees. G. L. Taber of Florida 
gave his experience as a citrus nursery- 
man, with directions in regard to pre- 
paring land for raising seedlings. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, E. W. 
Kirkpatrick of Texas: vice-president, 


Cc. L. Watrous of TIowa; secretary, 
George C. Seager of New York; treas- 
urer, C. L. Yates of New York; execu- 


tive committee, Peter Youngers of Ne- 
braska, M. McDonald of Oregon, George 
A. Sweet of New York. The next meet- 


ing will be held at West Baden, Ind. 
Carroll Co—J. F. Brown, a farmer 
of Whitesburg has a nursery and 
orchard of very odd _ pears, The 


fruit is firm and even shaped and the 
tree is a very prolific producer. The 
pears adhere to the branches as late 
as March of the year following their 
fruitage and are so remarkably sound 
that they keep well until late in the 
spring and early summer of that year, 


Peach Growers’ Day—Peach growers 
of this section are preparing to hold a 
big peach exposition or carnival in 
tome the latter part of July or early 
in Aug. The exact date has not yet 
been fixed, but that will be done when 
it is definitely known as to the time 
the crop of Elbertas will begin their 
outward movement. It will be known 
as the north Ga peach growers’ day, 
and every grower, large or small, will 
be invited to send a crate of their best 
fruit to complete in the prize contests. 
Handsome money prizes iil be offered 
in the several classes. The growth of 
the fruit business in Floyd, Chattooga, 
Walker, Gordon, Whitfield and Polk in 
the past few years is almost beyond be. 
lief. Conservative estimates place the 
number of cars that will be shipped 
from this immediate section at 5000. 


KENTUCKY. 


Crittenden Co—Wheat harvest has 
begun. The crop in acreage is not over 
30% in this county, and the average 
condition about 40%; the head is well 
filled. Grain good but owing to the dry 
weather at seeding time and the hard 
thin the 


winter the crop is very on 
ground: much of it can never be har- 
vested. Corn crop, though late, is of 


good color and good stand; it is being 
worked over the second time. Oat crop 
is heading low, owing to the lateness of 
sowing. Hay crop light in acreage, but 
of extra quality. Pastures good. Pea 
crop a big one; about all planted. 
Farmers have of late years begun to 
see what is in a pea crop. It pays in 
many ways, as it is one of the best of 
hay crops, and is also a fine grain crop 
for hogs; it is also one of the very best 
crops as a fertilizer on poor lands, Cat- 
tle and hogs have been low the past 
few months, but have been looking up 
lately. Corn and hay are.getting very 


AMONG THE 





FARMERS 


scarce. Horses and mules not bringing 
the figures they did in the spring. 
Fresh milch cows bring good to fancy 
prices. Farm help more plentiful than 
last year. Gardens good. Potato crop 
is being injured by the bug more than 
in many years. Peaches a full crop; 
apples 35% of a crop; blackberries and 
cherries full crops. Poultry of all 
kinds doing well. 

Dodd Co—On account of dry weather 
farmers have not been doing much to- 
ward cultivating crops. Most of the 
wheat has been cut, but no threshers 
have started yet. Potato crop a fine 
one. 


Jefferson Co—Wheat is short but well 
filled. Corn is growing nicely and fields 
generally are clear from weeds. Oats 
are short and a poor prospect for a crop. 
All kinds of berries are giving large 
crops, but the prices are not as good 
as the growers were expecting. Apples 
are dropping somewhat, but the out- 
look generally indicates a very good 
fruit crop this year. 

Grayson Co—Corn is clean and grow- 
ing nicely, but about 10 days late. 
Wheat harvest is just begun; the head 
is well filled and the yield will be bet- 
ter than was expected, but the crop 
will probably not run over 25% because 
of the small acreage. Oats healthy but 
short. Meadows and pastures have 
been suffering for rain, which may cut 
short the potato crop. Few apples and 
less peaches. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Davie Co—Most growing crops are in 
fair shape. Oats are doing very nicely. 


Cotton is not a full stand, but it is 
growing rapidly. Some of it is rather 
grassy. Corn is looking well. Farmers 


are now luxuriating on Irish potatoes, 
beans, cabbage, etc, from their gardens. 
Wheat harvest is under way. The heads 
are well filled and the grain is large. 


Iredell Co—Most all farmers are 
through cutting wheat and rye. Corn 
and cotton are growing fine and farm- 
ers are well up with work. Garden 
truck of all kinds doing well. But little 


fruit. 
VIRGINIA 





Amherst Co—The fruit crop will al- 
most be a failure in this section this 
year, particularly apples. This is the 
month for the chestnut bloom to make 
its appearance, and at present there is 
a good prospect for a good crop of them 
on the trees in the mountains. 


Caroline Co—Corn 
but wheat looking well, though short 
in straw; harvest two weeks late. To- 
bacco not all out; plants scarce. Win- 
ter oats complete failure. Fruit all 
dropping. Farmers received very satis- 
factory prices for tobacco. Sawmill 
men cannot get enough hands to run 
the mills over half time. Most of good 
hands have gone north for the summer 
to ‘work in the brick yards and on 
pubiie works. Colored people buying up 
cheap lands and building homes. Corn 
and fodder very scarce and much hay 
bought to work crops with. Corn sells 
at 80c p bu, wheat $1, oats 50c. Gardens 
looking fine. New potatoes plentiful. 


this 


growing yellow, 


Hanover Co—The 
community have 


farmers in 
about finished set- 
ting tobacco. The wheat crops are 
ready for the reapers. Much grass is 
being mowed and farmers are busy 
“laying by” corn. 

Charles City Co—Since the shad and 
herrring have left the James river, fish 
are very scarce here, and the people 
are now Wishing for a few of the over- 
abundance of a few weeks ago. The 
cherry and peach crops are a failure 
this year, but apples will be very plen- 


tiful, the blackberry and _ raspberry 
bushes are laden with fruit in this 
county. 


Northampton Co—Shipments of Irish 
potatoes have been heavy lately, the 
price ranging from $2.25 to $2.50 p- bbl. 
The harbor is alive with sailing crafts 
loaded to the gunwales. Hundreds of 
barrels are also brought in by wagons 
and carts. 


Westmoreland Co—The farmers here 


are in the midst of wheat harvest. The 
crop in this section was never more 








promising for 
cessive thunder storms and rain lately 
have caused much damage to clover 
hay in this section. Some farmers’ hay 
crops are totally lost. 


FLORIDA. 


a good yield. The suc. 





Suwanee Co—The long drouth was 


broken recently by a nice shower, The 


crops in this immediate, section have 
suffered severely on account of the 
drouth> 

Dade Co—Mangoes are plentiful, 
though the trees have not been very 
heavily loaded. The crop, however, is 
much larger than last year's, but not 


up to that of the year before last. Man- 
goes are a profitable crop, though—not 


very hard to raise and care for and 
awfully good to eat. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Clarke Co—Crop prospects in this 
county are still favorable. Early corn 
ali laid by and looking fine. Cotton 
somewhat smaller than ought t> be at 


this time of year, yet it looks thrifty 
and is fruiting full. Water.nelons just 
beginning to ripen and are in good de- 
mand at a high price. A destructive 
rain and wind storm recently visited 
some parts of the county, doing consid- 
erable damage to growing crops. Covw- 
peas come up nicely and are growing 
fast. All kinds of crops that have been 
properly worked are looking well, 
Farmers are jubilant over prospects, 


TENNESSEE. 


Hamblen Co—Wheat in shock. Har- 
vesting favored by good weather. Corn 
looks well. Large acreage in for the 
cannery. Some progressive growers 
have been selling truck started under 
glass, right along for quite awhile. 
Nothing about rural matters is com- 
plete without poultry mention. Every- 
body wants to see how many chicks, 
ducks and turkeys he can raise. The 


big Knoxville convention held a poultry 
day session. 


New York State Fair 


Syracuse, Sept 5-10, 1904 
$65,000 in “remiums and Purses 
The agricultural display will exceed all former ex- 
hibitions in quality and variety, 
Live Stock Exhibit 
will be one of the most interesting features of the 
fair. A third prize has been added in the sheep 
and swine departments, 
Poultry, Pigeons and Pet Stock 
New coops have been put in and more prizes than 
last year are offered, 


The Implement Display 








. 


will exceed the unusually fine exhibit of last year. 
This department is receiving more attention cach 
year from the farmers and the manufacturers of 


implements 
The Domestic Department 
will interest the ladies, as new classes have been 
added, bringing this department p to date. 
. Farm Produce 

This department promises to be larger than ever, 
and will be one of the most attractive features of 
the fair, 


agricultural 


Dairy Exhibit 
will be up to its usual high standard, and promises 
to be larger than ever 

Fruit and Flowers 
will interest all who attend the fair, 
feature in 


The fruit de 
itself, The 


signs will be an attractive 

flower display will equal any exhibit ever given at 
the fair. 

Entries in the Live Stock Department close 
August 8th; in all other departments, August 
2th, except machinery, which closes on Septem- 
ber 5th. 


Send for Prize List. 
S. C. SHAVER, Secretary, Albany, N. Y. 





Built for Business 


Farquhar engines and boilers are built for hard 
knocks and durability on the road as well as at 
work. They have every improvement that ex- 
perience has shown to be of value. For general 


-round service 
See our Exhibit in 
Palace of Agricul- 


all 
ture, St. Jouls. FARQUHAR 


ENCINES 
an 
SAW MILLS 


shee > 
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In Favor of Chinese Immigration. 
B. E. HIRT, PENNSYLVANIA. 





An article appearing in a recent num- 
ber of the Outlook against the Chinese 
exclusion act, which expires in Decem- 
ber, should be copied in every agricul- 
tural paper, against an outrage that 
has been supported by both parties to 
carry weight on the Pacific coast. Mr 
Holcomb is one of the best of living 
authorities on the relations of China 
to the United States, and his argument 
is unanswerable. It certainly is one 
of the live questions of to-day. All over 
the eastern belt of the United States 
we are short of help for farm and 

. household, yet the Chinaman, who is 
adapted for such purposes, is excluded 
because the labor unions of the country 
forbid his coming. We are told that 
they will not associate with us, neither 
will they stay here, but will go home 
aus soon as they have acquired sufficient 
to live on. 

We treat them as brutes; how can we 
expect anything else from them? We 
class them as outcasts and expect them 
to be respectable. As for returning 
home, do not many natives of Europe 
do the same? But is that any real 
objection ? 

On a recent visit to the Pacific coast 
I was struck with the neatness of 
things in orchards and on plantations. 
The Chinaman is the helper there. We, 
who just need that class of laborers, 
are not allowed to have it for reasons 
herein stated. All other nationalities 
are allowed te come here, no matter 
how ignorant or vicious. The Chinese 
are not in our almshouses; they are not 


tramping over the Pacific coast asking 
for hedp. No, they are at work, and 
yet this industrious class is forbidden 
to come because the labor unions of 
the country are opposed. 

We are collecting money, Sunday af- 


ter Sunday, in our churches, to send 
missionaries to China to teach the doc- 


trine of Christianity, liberty and jus- 
tice. What a ridiculous farce it is! Mr 
Holcomb, in the article alluded to, 
says a rich merchant and his wife of 


the Pacific coast went to China on a 
visit and remained over a year. While 


there a child was born to them. This 
child was some seven or eight months 
old when they returned to the Pacific 
coast. The father and mother were al- 
lowed to land, but the baby was not, 
as that would be bringing in Chinese 
cheap labor. And yet this is the great 


and enlightened free country where all 
men are free and equal, and all men 
have a refuge from persecution except 
Chinamefr., 

Farmers in the east are crying for 
help everywhere. Our wives want help 
in the house. Where is it to come 
from? There is no nationality on earth 
more suitable than the neglected China- 
man, 





Interest in Future Cotton. 


Were it rot for the dread of the boll 
weevil, cotton growers so-far this sea- 
son have had little to complain of, save 
in isolated localities where conditions 
ure not up to standard. It is said that 
tons of paris green and other poisons 
have been sold in Tex of late for the 
purpose of fighting the boll weevil. The 
counties of Tex in which the boll weevil 
made its appearance last year for the 
first time, produced 584,000 bales of cot- 
ton, a decrease of about 21.3% from the 
preceding season. Counties which 
showed the presence of the weevil last 
year for the second time exhibited a 
much more serious decrease in cotton 
production, amounting to about 47%. 
Tradrs claim this ratio, if kept up the 
present year, will result in disastrous 
loss to the Tex crop. 

A eotton grower in Old Mexico has 
sent a sample of wild cotton tree fiber 
frown in the state of Jalisco. New Or- 
leans experts say the samples are su- 
perior to the ordinary grown in the 
southern states, and should bring from 
1@2c p lb more. A new species of cot- 
ton bug has made its apeparance in 
Dallas Co, Ala. As far as is known, 
it is not a member of the ‘weevil fam- 
ily. The cotton market at N Y re- 
mained close to an lic basis for spot 
middling. At the same time a year ago, 








BUSINESS "NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
They enrich the earth. 
[1] 


fertilizers. 





spot was selling around 13%4c. Interest 
is manifested in Sept and Oct cotton, 
which was quoted at 9%@9%c at N ¥ 
against 10@12c this time last year. It 
is claimed that there is less talk of 
shutting down mills than was preva- 
lent before the recent decline in cot- 
ton set in. 


Sell Tobacco on Profits. 


HAMPTON, TRIMBLE COUNTY, 





8s. E. KY. 





In spite of the claims of others to 
the contrary, I do not believe it prac- 
ticable to combat the tobacco trust on 
the principle of “fight the devil with 
fire.” The safest plan in my estimation 
is that which provides for the buying 
of tobacco from growers at a certain 
price, its manufacture and sale, and 
then giving producers a per cent of the 
profits after the goods are sold. This 
should insure an average of at least 
12%c p lb. It is a fact that fully 50% 
of the growers must dispose of their 
tobacco shortly after harvesting and 
sell it for cash. By using the crop as 
collateral security, money could be ob- 
tained with which to pay growers, de- 
ducting the interest from the raiser’s 
proportion of the profits. The other 
50% of the producers could wait until 
the manufactured products were sold. 
Previous to the present boom I could 
have contracted for hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds of white burley at an 
average of 10c p Ib, with profits to be 
added. This Continental boom may 
change the whole tobacco situation. 


We Will Develop Your Section, 








American <Agriculturist will develop 
your section, or will co-operate with all 
proper efforts made in that*direction by 
local or other land interests. This jour- 
nal is especially anxious to discover 
just where the cheapest and best land 
lies, and the advantages of these par- 
tially developed sections of the United 


States. To this end we offer 
$500 in Cash Prizes. 

icc csnscwisacinsions $100.00 
Second Prize.................... 50.00 
ce DO ere 25.00 
Five Prizes of $10 each.. 50.00 
Twenty Prizes of $5 each.... 100.00 
Fifty Prizes of $2 each........ 100.00 


Seventy-five Prizes of $leach 75. 00 


One hundred and eo -three 
Prizes ..... . 00.00 


The first prize of $100 in cash will be 
paid to the person who sends in the 
best answer, in not to exceed 500 words, 
to this question: What are the advan- 
tages, also the disadvaniages, of your 
county, section or state? 

Begin by telling when you settled in 
your present home, how much land you 
own, rent or work. Give the present 
value per acre of improved and unim- 
proved land now and ten years ago. 
Tell whether the land is prairie or tim- 


ber. Give an idea of the character of 
the soil, whether it is sandy loam or 
clay. Tell what kind of crops you raise, 


how much and what kinds of live 
stock, the social, school and church ad- 
vantages, whether or not fruit does well 
and the kinds most commonly grown. 
Is dairying carried on to any extent, 
and if so what, and any other items 
which would interest prospective set- 
tlers, or people looking for homes, in- 
cluding a brief statement of how you 
started and have prospered, if you wish 
to do this latter, though it is not essen- 
tial. 

The contest is open to all sections, 
but we particularly wish to hear at this 
time from those sections of the middle 
south and far south that offer the most 
attractions to good, sensible, hard- 
working people of means, especially in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, the Carolinas 


‘and Virginia. 


The purpose of this competition is to 
draw out plain, unvarnished statements 
from, the practical experience of practi- 
cal farmers as to the good and bad 
points of various sections throughout 
our western country. Help us to as- 
certain the actual truth, without regard 
to the interest of land boomers, town 
site speculators or others whose judg- 
ment is not always disinterested. 

The receipt of bona fide replies of 
this character in,considerable numbers 
from any state or section, the general 





OF GENERAL INTEREST 


tenor of which emphasizes that the ad- 
vantages of that country materially 
outweigh its disadvantages, will en- 
able us to summarize the matter faith- 
fully for the benefit of the hundreds of 
thousands of people who look to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist for reliable informa- 
tion about land opportunities. 

These replies will also be essential in 
guiding the activities of American Agri- 
culturist’s land commission. This com- 
mission is a body of experts that is be- 
ing perfected by American Agriculturist 
with a view to making a tour of in- 
spection of different regions, the re- 
sults of which are to be clearly set 
forth in our columns. Our land com- 
mission, co-operating with all inter- 
ested in the development of a given re- 
gion, backed by the powerful influence 
of American Agriculturist, cannot fail 
to largely promote the rapid and sub- 
stantial development of localities that 
are worthy of it. 

Each reply sent in competition for 
the above prizes should be accompanied 
by $1 for a year’s subscription to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist (if for an old sub- 
scriber, to pay for one year beyond the 
date to which the subscription is now 
paid, or as a new subscription). 


Hay Men Meet. 


The 11th annual convention of the 
national hay association, recently held 
at St Louis, was one of the most, if 
not the most successful, convention 
ever held by this organization. The 
number of members in attendance was 
upwards of 500, and represented the 
organizations of about 21 states. 

The election of officers for the ensu- 
ing year resulted as follows: President, 
H. G. Morgan of Pittsburg, Pa: first 
vice-president, D. Manefee of Kansas 
City, Mo; secretary, H. W. Robinson of 
Greenspring, O;: cretary and treas- 
urer, P. E. Goodrich of Winchester, Ind. 
The executive committee comprises 
John L. Dexter of Detroit, W. P. Dev- 
ereaux of 5 pw gg and George T. 
McComb of Lockport. N Y. Toledo was 
selected as the next meeting place— 
in 1905. 

The report of Sec-Treas 
showed the receipts of the 
during the past year, including a bal- 
ance of $1936.05 carried over, to be 
$6361.05, with disbursements of $3441.01, 
leaving a balance of $2920.04. 








Goodrich 
association 


a> 


Erysipelas—Mrs J. R. M., British 
Columbia, has lost several chickens. 
They take suddenly ill, combs - turn 


black, heads turn red and they die in 
24 hours. This is a contagious disease 
and all the well ones should be removed 
from where the sick ones are. Mix 
one-half ounce acetate of lead and two 
drams carbolic acid with one pint soft 
water; bathe the heads of the affected 
ones five or six times a day with a little 
of the above lotion. 














Farmers’ 





Exchange Advertising 
LIVE STOCK. 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, 
ter Whites; large strains, all ag 


Ches- 
not akin; 


Berkshires, 
3; mated, 








8 weeks’ pigs, bred sows, service boars: Guernsey 
cattle; write for circulars, P. F. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa, 

POLAND-CHINAS—March, April, May pigs; sows 
bred; Sunshines, Perfections, Tecumsehs; prices 
low. B. H. ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa, 


5 5 PRIZE HOLSTEINS for sale at. bargain prices 
if bought within 60 days. W. M. BENNINGER, 
Benningers, Northampton Co, Pa. 


Golden Lad. 











JERSEYS—Combination and For 
sale, 16 cows, 8 heifers, 30 bulls. 8S, E. NIVIN, 
Landenburg, Pa. 

BERKSHIRES-8 imported and 10) home-bred. 


Must sell, For price, write today. CLARK BROS, 
Free 


port, 0. 
REGISTERED BERKSHIRFS—Servive hoars and 


spring pigs. Prices reasonable. GEO EDDY, Chasm 
Falls, N Y. 
Rerkshire 


~ FRENCH NCH Coach “stallions and mares. 
n'y. Scotch Collie pups. E. 8S. AKIN, Ensenore, 








~ BERKSHIRES—AN ages. . best. English and J Amer 
ican breeding. B, G. BENNETT, Rochester, N Y. 


“REGISTERED Chester _ . a 
ROGERS, Wayville, N Y. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


FERRETS, both English and Fitch. the finest lot 
ered. Reduction on large orders. Serd for 
RALPH WOOD, New London, 0. 





pigs, i; cheap. 


ever off 
catalog. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FiVE 
cents a word, you can advertise anything you wisb 
to sell, buy or exch , such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade, 

Cattle of any breed. 

Miich cows, dairy products or supplies, 

Horses, mules or ae. 

Poultry, eggs or birds of the various breeds 
ot fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, 
iucubators, brooders or poultry supplies. 

Sueep, wool, gvats, etc. 

Crops of any kind. 

Ha. uess, apparatus, drain, tile, silos, 

lnsectucides aud fungiciues. 

Furniture or household ~ goods, conveniences, 
heirlooms, 

Books, pictures, luxuries, 

Bees, homey or apiary supplies, 

cats OF pet stock, 

sows, boars, pigs, 

Grau or 

fodder, hay or straw, silage, 
implements, machinery, vehicles, en- 
ines, etc, 

Manures, fertilizaas or plant food. 

deeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, 
tavies, nursery stock. 

Help wanted tor tarm, mill, shop or house, 
Situations wanted in country or town, 
Wauis vw auy usature or description, 


THE ADDRESS must be counted us part of the 
adverfisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, a8 we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
inserticn in issne of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS -FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO RLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head thus mak- 
ing a small edv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tisine je only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


vege- 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





COMMISSION MERCHAN TS. 


OLDEST commission 2 henee in New York; estab- 
lished 1838. Lutter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York, 
market results ob- 


2 YEARS’ experience; best 
AUSTIN & COCH- 


tained for fruit and produce, 
RAN, 204 Duane St, New York. 








APPLES, potatoes, hay, straw, poultry and prod- 
uce. Daily returns. Established 60 years. GIBBS 
& BRO, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


CELERY PLANTS—The plants have an aversge 
of 7 square inches of space each over the whole 
field: very stocky, from imported seed;"Golden Self- 
Bleaching, Giant Pascal, White Plume, Golden 
Heart, $1.50 per 1009, 90 cents 500. Cabbage plants, 
$1 per 1000, 70 cents 30, $7.50 per 10,000; strong, 
stocky plants grown in rows and hoed like onions; 
Thar 





Ball Head, Surehead, All Seasons, Stone 
Flat Dutch, F, W. ROCHELLE, Drawer 
- NI. 








MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


FOR SALE—One 25-callon cream vat and one 
No 7 Davis swing churn, power attachment com- 
plete: has never been used. JAS BROWN, JR, 
Somerville, N J. 





FOR SALE—Twe've-horse Huber traction engine 
and separator, TRUMAN DAVIS, Grampian, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


INVITATIONS, announcements; the 
SH! yw iT STATIONERS, 15 
ass. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Piace, - New York City 


WEDDING 
best: free samples. 
Josenhine St, Dorchester. 

















INQUIRE about lands and farms in Delaware, 


where unusual opportunities exist to secure large 
or small farms, improved and unimproved; full in- 
formation, free map, valuable reports, etc. STATE 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, Dover, Del. 


FLORIDA—For “investments, “homes, farms, fruit, 








poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fila. 

“COZEYDOM-— Seventy-five productive good 
location. fruit. buildings, $3500, GILKESUN- BROS 
Bealeton, Va. 

~ FARMS—For rich farming, frait growing, fine 
élimate HANSON, Hart, Mich, 


write J. D. 8. 


Obtained Most Excellent 
Resuits. 


I have obtained most excellent results 
from my advertisement of Barred Rock 
eggs in the Farmers’ Exchange column 
of American Agriculturist, and would 
like to run inclosed card in April is- 
sues.—[L. S. Townsend, Wilmington, « 
Del. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAP AGO, 




















Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Per 100 Ibs 

1904 | 1903 1006, 1908 | 1908 1904) 1903 
Chicago.... + $6.65] #5 601 *5.40\ 5.90) $5.25] ¢5.0 
New York +++*| 6.751 5.40) 5.65) 635 "'an ed 
ee 6 50] 5.50) 5.60) 6.35 5.50) 5.25 
Kansas City...+] 6 30] 5.10, 5.20) 5.75. 510] 5.10 
Pittsburg... ..+ 640} 5.50 5.65) 6.30. 5.10. 460 





At Chicago, the spurt in corn-fed cat- 
tle noted in these columns last week re- 
sulted in heavier receipts. The advent 
of larger supplies naturally exerted a 
reactionary effect on the market. How- 
ever, best beeves sold on a very satis- 
factory basis compared with mid-spring 


prices. The proportion of  half-fat 
grassy stock seems to be increasing 
daily. Dry-lot cutters and hard butcher 


stock met with good inquiry, although 


on a slightly lower basis. 
Fancy to native steers. -$6.25@ 6.65 
Good to choice, 1200 to 1400 ‘bs 5.75@ 6.00 


Inferior to medium eteatenst Wen mee 


Wescern-fed steers. bx - 4.75@ 6.15 
Extra native butcher | COWS... 4.25@ 4.75 
Fair to good butcher cows... 3.50@ 4.00 
Comm'n to extra b’tcher bulls 2.50@ 4.75 
Good to choice heifers........ 4.50@ 5.25 
CRONE BOC ices décévcceves 1.75@ 2.25 
Feeding steers, 900 to 1100 Ibs 3.75@ 4.65 
Extra to ch light stock cattle 3.50@ 4.50 
Fair to extra veal calves..... 4.50@ 5.50 
Milch cows, p head .......... 20.00@ 45.00 

Hog prices hardened until average 


values reached a point higher than at 
any time since March. Prices are now 
nearing the range of a yr ago. Sales- 
men held to the belief that there is 
something letter ahead for hog feeders, 
as the June run did not prove as large 
as expected. However, there is danger 
of the bulge in prices resulting in an 
influx of supplies and the demand be- 
ing wiped out before the market can 
strike a permanent strong gait. Tops 
reac hed $5.40 and the bulk of sales 5.20@ 


“Lambe arrived in larger numbers and 


there was an abundance of medium to 
prime grades, which buyers naturally 
knifed. Extra prime spring lambs com- 


manded $7@7.25, but a fair to good class 
could be bought from 6@6.50. Bucks sold 
at 2.50@3.25, good ewes 4@4.85, wethers 
5@5.25 

McLaughlin’s Horses in France—At 
the great annual show of the So- 
ciete Hippique Percheronne, at La 
Ferte Bernard, which was held June 
16, McLaughlin Brothers of Colum- 
bus, O, took first on stallions; sec- 
ond, third and fourth prize in every 
stallion class, with only two exceptions, 
Their group of Percherons also won 
grand championship, being the best col- 
lection of horses on exhibition. These 
horses will arrive in America in time 
to be shown at the great St Louis 
world’s fair this summer. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 




















Vy heat Cornu Oats 

Cash or spot, ———_——= 

| 1904 ; 1903 | 1904 , 1903 | 1904 ; 1903 
Chicago.....| 99 | 81 48%} 49%] .41 Al 

New York 1.08 | .86 rts 5834) 47 4734 
Boston,.....! 6044) .50 148 
Toledo...... 1.00 80h 133, 50 | 43 | 41 
St Louis.....1.00 | 341.48 | 51 | 41 | “39 
Min’p’is..... | 95 81% 4 Akt, 39 | 39 
Liverpool.. Pe 91 | «60 | 73 | — 1 





At Chicago, the wheat market is 
about steady, with very little variation 


in price for new July, which sold 
around 85c and up to 86%c, reacting 
on continued favorable reports from 


the winter wheat section, particularly 
in the southwest, where harvesting op- 
erations are in progress. All over the 
winter wheat belt conditions have been 


quite favorable to the ripening crop. 
Spring wheat is also doing well, al- 
though weedy in N D. 


The corn market was moderately ac- 
tive and stfonger, although there was 
no marked change in prices. Crop re- 


ports were fairly favorable all over the 
corn belt, but the growth is not as 
rapid as is. desirable. Primary point 
receipts are moderate, as farmers 
are busy in the fields and do not 
have time -to haul corn to. the 
elevator. 

Unfavorable reports from Mo, Ilk 


Mich and Ia have tended to strengthen 





market, but the advance was 
In these states, and also in 
Ia, the acreage is small, and the crop 
needs warm weather and rain. July 
sold around 38%c, being comparatively 
steady at that figure. Sept was about 
3235gc most of the time, going as much as 
lc above that on persistent reports of 
unfavorable weather conditions. 
At. New York, No 2 red 
brought $1.08 p bu, spot corn quiet; 
2 mixed 56c elevator; oats dull and 
weak, mixed 45@46t6c, clipped white 
48@5lc. rye 70c, barley, feeding, 4614c, 
malt 67@68c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALB PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations In 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


the oat 
not great. 


wheat 
No 





store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consigne-~ must pay 
freight and commission Charges. When 
sold in a small way to retauers or con- 


an advance is usually secured, 
Apples. 

At New York, goutations are almost 
nominal owing to the lateness of the 
season. Baldwins bring $2.25@2.75 p 
bbl, Ben Davis do, Russet 2@2.50, poor 
to fair grades 1.50@2. 
Beans. 
strictly 


sumers, 


At New York, first-class do- 


mestic and foreign stock bring steady 
prices, others easy. Marrow $2.50@2.90 
p bu, pea 1.50@1.85, kidney 2.50@2.95. 
Dressed Meats. 
At New York, the demand for pork 
is not urgent, but fortunately supplies 
are running moderate Lights com- 


manded 6%@7\c p Ib, medium 6@6'%c 
veals 7T@8e. 
Dried Fruits. 
The demand for fall delivery dried 
apples is not as keen in interior parts of 
N Y as a yr ago. Wayne Co reports 


purchases the early part of June 
as greatly under the same time last 
season. 

At New York, futures are selling 


Oct delivery apples bringing 5 
Spot slow and steady. Evap 
dried 8@4c, chops $2@2.25 p 100 


lower, 
@5lec 
ie p Ib, 


Ibs, raspberries 25c p lb, huckleberries 
12@14c, blackberries 4@5c. 
Eggs. 
The summer season is in force, and 


shippers should look out for heated 
eggs. Dealers urge extreme care in the 
selection of supplies to send to market. 
The flush of the storage movement is 
now over, but if receipts continue more 
than ample for current needs, much 
stock will still drift into refrigerators, 


In a few weeks, with hot weather in 
vogue, fancy eggs may run a little 
short, requiring some inroads on stor- 
age supplies. 

At New York, extras showed firm- 
ness: other kinds accumulating and 
weak. Southerns 15@15%c p doz, west- 


erns 154%4@18c, fancy 19@21c. 

At Chicago, market on good northerns 
held up well, southerns harder to move. 
Prime stock 17%&c p doz, firsts 14%4@15c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

Ore is rapidly pushing her berry trade 
eastward, Last season growers of that 
state sent Hood river strawberries in 
carloads to Kansas City and St Louis, 
while this season they were shipped by 
the carload to Chicago, and by express 
to New York. 


Fruit interests aver that the Cal 
lemon cling peach crop is exceedingly 
short this season. They claim the gen- 
eral fruit pack of the state will prove 
the lightest in many yrs. 

Dealers say the pippin crop in the 


Albermarle district of the old Dominion 
is the poorest in many seasons, Peaches, 
however, are the best in yrs. 

Apple prospects good; peaches heav- 
ier than last year and pears very prom- 
ising.—[W. & Co, Essex Co, N J. 

Frost early in the season reduced 
apple prospects; count on % of a crop. 
Peaches also poor and cherries, plums 
and pears will make few returns,—[Cor- 
respondent, Hardin Co, Ky. 

Worms are ravaging fruit in Indiana, 
Armstrong and Westmoreland counties, 
Pa. Growers fear the crop may be 
materially reduced. 

Advices from Md say the gooseberry 
rack is running below expectations. 
Canners took the bulk of the crop, giv- 
supplies. 


ing around 7c p qt for 
The N C berry 
according to official figures, 


was 





cars, 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


compared with 1965 cars last yr. 






N Y received 420 and Boston 281 cars. 
At New York, domestic cherries bring 


40@60c p bskt, 
huckleberries 
raspberries 8@10c, 
ea, muskmelons 


1@1.75, 


7@12¢, 


1.50@2 


plums 1.50@2. 


watermelons 


p cra, 


Hay and Straw. 


At New Yo 
favor of buy: 
heavy proport 


demand for 
prices 
Ibs, oat 55c, 


lower, 
timothy hay 


straw is 
Long 


mixed 65@75c. 


At New 
plentiful ans 


York, 


ex! 


Mill Feeds. 


western 


feed 


1 prices sagging. 
shipment middlings brought $24 p ton, 


strawberries 8@20c p at, 
gooseberries 6@7c, 


20@35c 
peaches 


rk, the market inclines in 
rs. Offerings 
ion of inferior stock. The 
moderate 
rye $1@1.10 p 
90@95c, 


1ibit a 


and 
100 
clover 


more 
Prompt 





red dog 27 spot, 


city bran 24. 
Onions. 
At New York, prices well sustained, 
supplies fair. Bermuda  $1.25@1.65 p 


cra, Egyptian 2.15@2.40 p bag, 
@1.90, 


Potatoes. 
Dealers say the Long Island potato 
crop this season promises to be a rec. 


ord breaker. It is claimed unless blight 
or other calamities overtake the gen. 
eral crop, there should be little neces. 
sity of importing potatoes from Europe 
next season. 

At Chicago, very few ’03 
riving. Good Wis held at 
New potatoes plentiful at 

The potato s¢ is rapidly moving 
northward. Md is now shipping in car. 


Stock ars 
T5@s8he p bu. 
$1.05@ 1.20, 


“ason 
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There is nothing equal to the U. S. 
Separator to make Dairying pleasant and 
profitable. 
makes money. 


372 


CELEBRATE 


THE DAY YOU BUY 


U.S. 


Cream Separator 


IT MEANS YOUR 
INDEPENDENCE 





FROM DAIRY WORRY 





It saves time and labor and 
Try one and see for yourself. 


Catalogues free for the asking. 


We have the following transfer points: Portland, Me., Sherbro ole and 
Montreal, Que., 
Minneapolis, 


Sy “Kansas City, Mo. 


La Cros vis., 


Hamilton, Ont., Buffalo, MN. ¥. 
Ow sbs, ’ Neb., ( 


Minna., Chicago, ill., Sioux City, ‘is., 
‘Address all letters to 


s Vermont Farm Machine Co. 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 








linseed oil meal 24.50, 


N O 175 








FOR MAN 
OR BEAST 


KILLS PAIN 
KILLS.GERMS 





ALL 
DEALERS 





movement this season, | 
2217 | 


“JONES HE PAYS THE FREIGHT AND HE LIVES AT BINGHAMTON, N. ¥.” 
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joad lots. In a couple of weeks N J 
and L I potatoes should be coming to 
market. 

Officers of the Ky truck growers’ assn 
say potatoes will move in car lots 
from the Bluegrass state by July 10 to 
15. 

At New York, owing to an abundance 
ot new stock prices showed a tendency 
to further weaken. No 1 Rose sold at 
$2.25@2.75 p bbl, Chile 2@2.25, sweets 1 
@1.00 p bu. 

Poultry. 

At New York, springs eased a trifle, 
going to 18@20c p lb 1 w, fowls llc, 
roosters 7c, turkeys 12c, ducks 40@80c 
p pr, geese 90c@$1.25, pigeons 25@30c, 
d broilers 18@22c p Ib. 


ice 

At Chicago, a good demand noted for 
s1 es, which brought 16@22c p lb 1 w, 
tl Ss 10c, fowls 91%4@10c, ducks 9 
i cer $3@6 p doz, iced roosters 
54 p lb, fowls 9%@10c, geese 8@9c. 

Rice. 

La movement for the season to- 
tals 1,879,580 sks, against 1,513,360 sks 
a yr ago; the car movement aggregates 

bbls. Buyers are operating with 
conservatism. At N Y good domestic 
prought 34%2.@4c'p lb, head 44%@5c. 

Vegetables. 
bbage conditions are ahead of last 
ve t this time. Farmers not yet 
CO acting fall cabbage.—[A. M. M., 
One a ga Coa,N Y. 

The tomato packing season will start 
in the middle Atlantic states this 
month. The season promises to be an 
active one, 

Tomato acreage smaller this season 
th last: peas and corn average. Av- 
erage price given by canners for toma- 


toes is $7 p ton,—[Correspondent, Caro- 
line Co, Md. 

The Long Island asparagus crop is 
doing nicely this season. At Mattituck, 
packers expect to put up 100,000 cans. 


They gave 20c p beh for most of their 
supplies, 

At New York, asparagus $1.50@3 p 
a beets 1@1.50 p 100 bchs, cabbage 
hic@1, L Is 3.50@4 p 100, cauliflower 
1@2 p bbl, carrots 1@1.25 p 100, corn 1 
@2, cukes 50@75c p bu, kale 40@50c p 
bbl, egg plant 1.25@2 p bx, lima beans 
2@3.50 p era, lettuce 25@60c p bbl, mush- 
rooms 25@60c p lb, oKra 1.50@2.50 p car- 
rier, peas lower at 40@50c p bag, pep- 
pers 1.50@2.59 p bskt, rhubarb 50@75c 
p 100 behs, squash 1@2 p bbl, string 
beans 25@6@c p bskt, tomatoes 1@2.50, 
turnips 1.25@1.75 p bbl, cress 50c@1.25 
p 100 behs, garlie 5@6c p Ib, horseradish 
4a@6 p 100 Ibs. radishes 50@7ic p 100 
bchs, 

Wool. 

Firmness is the chief feature of the 

market. Big manufacturers have been 


ftirring around of late, causing a 
heavier volume of business in the east. 
O wools sold at 25@26c, and Ky and 
jnd at 26@261'éc. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
‘ERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 
PPNG POINTS. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, 
ld potatoes $1.20@1.50 p bu, new 1G 
25, onions 1.50@2 p cra, cabbage 1.50@ 
2.50, cress 30@35c p doz, beets 40@5tc, 
radishes 15@20c, carrots 40@50c, kale 
75e@1 p bbl, asparagus 50@60c p doz, 
Wheat 90@98c p bu, corn 54@56c, oats 44 
@46c, hay 10@15.25 p ton, bran 22@23, 
eggs 16@19c p doz, duck 18@20c, cheese 
7@8%ee p lb, fowls 14c 1 w. 

At Philadelphia, wheat 90c@$1.02 p 
bu, corn 52@54c, oats 48@49%c, cheese 
8@8%c p Ib, tallow 4@4%c, live fowls 
12@12\%4c, roosters 8@8%4c, springs 17@ 
24c, ducks -10@1llc, young 18@l4c, rye 
straw $16@25.50 p ton, potatoes 2@3 p 
bbl, green beans 1@1.25 p bskt, beets 
1.50@2 p 100 bchs, eggs 17@18%c p doz. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, early 
apples 75c@$1 p bu, huckleberries 7@ 
10¢ p qt, potatoes 2@3 p bbl, cabbage 
3@5c p hd, cukes 1@1.75 p bskt, onions 
1.25@1.50 p cra, peas 40@65c p bu, toma- 
tnes 1.50@2 p carrier, eggs 17@18c p doz, 
cheese 9@10c p Ib, live fowls 12c p 1b, 
springs 15@18c, bran 22@23 p ton, hay 
11@15.50. 

OHIO—At Cleveland, wheat 90: @ 
$1.05 p bu, corn 50@58c, oats 43@45c, hay 
10@13.50, live steers 5.50@6 p 100 Ibs, 
hogs 5.30@5.40, veals 5@6, sheep 4..0@ 


0 
1 
i. 


4.75, lambs 5.50@6, fowls 11@12c p Ib, 
springs 18@22c, potatoes 1.30@1.50 p bu, 
cabbage 2@2.50 p cra, onions 1.60@2, 
watermelons 20@30c ea. 

At Columbus, eggs weak at 15c p doz, 
corn 63@65c p bu, oats 42@43c, rye 55@ 
60c, bran $19 p ton, hay 11@13, straw 6@ 
7, lambs 5@6%c p Ib 1 w, hogs 3%@4%c, 
wool 16@20c, spring chickens 18c 1 w, 
potatoes 1@1.05 p bu, onions 1.40@1.50, 
cabbage 20 p ton, beans 1.70@1.75 p bu, 
watermelons 15@18c ea, strawberries 6 


@)0c. 
THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 
1904 .. 18%4c 183%4¢ 18 ¢ 
1903 .. 21 c 21 @22 c 20%@21 ec 


1902 ..22 @22%c 22%@23 c 21%@22 c 

The flush of the new make of butter 
is now apparent throughout the greater 
part of the country. The output is lib- 
eral in all sections, particularly in the 
far east. This has resulted in Atlantic 
markets being less dependent on west- 
ern supplies than last yr. Chicago and 
New York’sreceipts of butter were fairly 
heavy last month, but Boston since May 
1 has showed a tendency to run behind 
in supplies as compared with a yr ago. 
This is partly attributed to an ampli- 
tude of carry-over stock and an indis- 
position on the part of speculators to 
store freely. 


At New York, fcy cmy hardened, 
touching 18\4c. Offerings were no more 
than the trade needed. Extra dairy 


brought 16@17c p lb, renovated 14@15c, 
packing 11@12c. 

At Boston, a firm undercurrent fea- 
tures trade. Extra cmy brought 18% 
@18%c p lb, dairy 16@17'%éc, ladle 11@ 
l4c, renovated 138@15'«c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fey 
cmy 18c p lb, imit 15¢e, ladle 12@13¢c.—At 
Pittsburg, O and Pa cmy 17@18c, dairy 
10@14c. 

Maryland—<At Baltimore, cmy extras 
19@20c p lb, Md, Va and Pa prints 122@ 
l4c, renovated 16@18c. 

Ohio—At Cleveland, cmy extras 18@ 
19c p lb, dairy 14@15c.—At Columbus, 
emy lower at 19@20c p lb, good country 
10@12c. 

At Chicago, the demand is broad, and 
firmer prices prevailed. Fey ecmy 
brings 18c p Ib, renovated ldc, dairy 
14@16c, packing 10@11c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Advices from interior points were 
mainly in favor of sellers and market 
centers responded to this stimulus, Ca- 
nadians took a firmer stand and it is 
claimed that this turned the attention 
of some exporters to the U 8, augment- 
ing the foreign demand. However, 
conditions were reversed later, with 
lower prices in the Dominion. 

At New York, buyers are particular 
regarding quality, paying most atten- 
tion to fcy stock. Best f ¢ brought 7% 
@8%c p Ib, light skims 54@6c. 

At Boston, prices were forced upward 
by 4c p lb, under a steady demand, 
N Y twins 7@8\c. 

At Chicago, the storage movement is 
enlarging, which holds prices in line, 
Twins 74@7%c p lb, daisies 7% @8c, 
skims 4@6c. 
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Philadelphia Milk Market. 


From the dealers’ point of view, the 
market in Philadelphia was not at all 
satisfactory during June. The rather 
cold, backward season interfered with 
the sale of milk and cream to a consid. 
erable extent. It is reported that many 
dealers were obliged to make butter out 
of large accumulations of milk. One 
prominent dealer says. “As the past 
two seasons had been miserable enough 
from our point of view, we had hoped 
that the present one would redeem it- 
self, but so far it has been no better.” 

The price of milk and cream has been 
very unstable. At the last meeting of 
the Philadelphia milk exchange, it was 
decided to pay 3% cents per quart for 
July milk. This is % cent below what it 
was for July 1902-8, and % cent better 
than it was for the same month in 1901. 
It is reported that the Jewish trade is 
paying 14 to 15 cents per pound for 
white butter. As this is the principal 
article made out of the surplus cream. 
many dealers @o not see a chance for 
much profit. The eamparative prices 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


of milk in the Philadelphia market for 
1901 up to the present time will be in- 
teresting. The price quoted includes 
freight which, averages % cent per 





quart. 
MILK PICKS IN. PHILADELPHIA, 

Month 1901 1902 1903 1904 
January ......... 3% 4 4 4 
Peobruary ........ 344 4 4 4 
DEE -ot66geesans Se 4 4 4 
SEE Aewess debese 314 4 4 4 
SED tod hte wi-adiass teal 314 4 4 4 
| 3 4 314 3% 
Jaren 3 4 4 3% 
ABBE 206 cvcsees 3 314 3% nes 
September ...... 4 3% 3% — 
| A, en 4 4 41, ~ 
November ....... 4 4% 4% — 
December ....... 4 414 414 _ 

a 4214 48 48 _ 


* Butter and Milk Prices in New York 
—C. B. B., New York: The average 
price of milk and butter in the New 
York market since 1875 is as follows: 

Date Milk Butter Date Milk Butter 





1875....3.58 33.2 1889.. ..2.5§ 23.7 
1876....3.37 33.2 1890 23.4 
1877 ....8.27 26.8 1891 26.0 
1878....2.60 23.3 1892....2.68 25.8 
1879....2.33 21.3 1893....2. 26.7 
1880....2.88 26.4 1894....2.63 22.8 
1881....2.94 27.5 1895....2.53 21.0 
1882....3.25 32.5 1896....2.% 18.4 
1883....3.26 26.3 1897... ..2.3f 18.9 
1884....3,00 25.8 1898....2.% 19.6 
1885....2.79 23.0 1899... .2.5% 21.4 
1886....2.80 23.5 1900....2.7 22.4 
1887....2.81 23.5 1901....2.63 21.6 
1888....2.83 21.4 1902....2.88 24.8 
senmecsenasenei@iipnmaaatenieten 


Shade Tobacco in Pennsylvania. 

J. B. HOSTETTER, YORK COUNTY, PA, 

Practically all of the ’03 tobacco crop 
has been sold in this part of the state, 
and packers have partly finished opera- 
tions for the season. The yield was 
by no means what growers might call 
first class, owing to wet season, etc. 
The weight averaged short, being 
around 1100 lbs p a. With a good crop, 
the average weight is much heavier 
on fine tracts. Prices were 4@9c p Ib 
for wrapper grades and 1@2c for fillers. 

This year the acreage, as near ag I 
can glean, is about one-fourth less than 
last season. The new crop secured a 
good start, and growers are quite hope- 
ful for the future. Farmers are fight- 
ing shy of tent grown tobacco in the 
Keystone state this season, on account 
of the great cost connected with its 
production. Judging from my personal 
experience last year, I know that to- 
bacco cafi be successfully raised under 
canvas in this state by selecting proper 
soil, as the climate seems very favor- 
able. Owing to the duliness of the 
cigar industry in this district the past 
season, it was hard to dispose of the 
crop, but with better trade conditions, 
prices should be firmer. 

ee 


Tobacco Notes. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

WaTAvUGA Co—None of the old tobac- 
co crop remains unsold. The average 
price was close to 10c p lb, being hardiy 
satisfactory. Acreage this year is about 
the same as last, however. Season 
proved fine for setting out, and plants 
look unusually well. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LANCASTER Co—New tobacco is all 
planted, the greater portion being put 
out by machines. The stand was more 
uniform than ever I saw it. Cutworms 
did not commence depredations until 
late. Seed leaf seems to be the ruling 
variety planted this year. Some farm- 
ers lean to Havana because they can 
begin cutting it earlier, getting it out 
of the way before seed leaf ripens. Pre- 
vious to the advent of flea we raised 
a great deal of Havana, but since the 
latter ‘came it has been useless to try 
to grow it, either for wrappers or bind- 
ers. To sell it for fillers will not pay, 
when we can raise sO many more 
pounds of seed. The tobacco crop will 
not be as large in acres as last year, 
owing to three or four creameries be- 
ing started in the county.—_{B. E. Herr. 


New York Butter Receipts—o. A. &., 
New York: Butter receipts at N Y dur- 
ing May were 163,185 pkgs, not 140,660 
pkgs as reported to you by a daily 
paper. 
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CREAM SEPARATORS 


If you have not got one yet, why 
delay its purchase another week ? 

It would likely save its cost before 
the year is over and go on doing so 
yearly for twenty years to come. 

Don’t delay making so wise and 
profitable an investment—provided of 
course you get the genuine separator, 
which means the 


DE LAVAL 


Send for catalogue and name 
of nearest local agent. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph & Canal Sts. | 
CHICACO 





74 Cortlandt Street 
NEW YORK, 





‘Steel Roofing sc. 82.00 


WE PAY FREIGHT EAST of GOLOR. 
Strictly new, Eevtess steel sheets, 6and 
8 feet long. The best roofing, siding o* 
ceiling you can use; nted two sides. 
Flat, 82.00; corrugated or V crimped, @2.1@ 
requare Write for free catal © 
eo. DB, 24 on material from Sheriffs’ 
and Receivers’ sales. 
CHICAGO HOURE WRECKING 00, 
W eat 85th & lron Sts., Chicago. 











New York State Veterinary College 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. ¥. 
Free tuition to residents of New York State. Ex. 
tended announcement. Address, ; 
Prof. JAMES LAW, F.R.C, V.S., Director, 









AND LICE KILLER 
a KWLAS LICE. TKS, 
SECTS. FLEAS, 
DROTECTS Cwm 
Faom THE TORTURE OF FUcS 
PASTURE AND WHILE MiLKe 





uneses AGENT 


D.B. SMITH & ©U., Utica, N.Y. U.S.A 
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Cows will give 15 to 20 per 
cent more milk if protected 
from the torture of flies with 


CHILD’S SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. 


Kills flies and all insects; protects horses as well 
ascows, Perfectly harmless to man and beast 
Rapidly applied with Child’s Electric Sprayer. 
80 to 60 cows sprayed in afew minutes. A true 
antisepticg keeps stables, chicken houses, pig 
pens in a perfectly sanitary condition. 

Ask dealer for Child's 80-BOS-SO or send $1 (epeciad 
price) for 1-gal can and Sprayer complete by express, 
CHAS. H. CHILDS &CO., Sole Manufacturers, 

@ 26 LaFayette Strect, Utica, N.Y. 





The Su 
Cream actor ! 


Get all the Cream. A complete 
separation made in 60 to 90 minutes— 
quick and sure results—less trouble and 
expense—does not mix water with milk. 
Absolutely guaranteed or your money 
back. Write today for full particulars. 
Superior Fence Machine Co. 
307 Grand River Ave. t, Mich. 


EXTENSION AXLE NUTS 


Cure wabbles and make old buggies run liks 
new. Quick sellers, very profitable. Agente 
wanted. Also hub covers or sand boxes. 


Address Hardware Specialty Co.,Box 45, Pontiac, Michigan, 


’ 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page, 
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The Wilsons’ 
Fourth of July. 


By Louise J. Starkweather. 


“You haven’t bought a lot of expen- 
sive fireworks, have you, Henry, when 
we need the money so much for little 
Mary’s operation?’’ Mrs Wilson turned, 
us she spoke, to the big man who had 
just entered the kitchen and was plac- 
ing an armful of bundles on the table. 
“No, my dear, I haven’t bought at lot 
of them,’”’ Mr Wilson replied as he im- 
printed a sounding kiss upon the lips 
that were provokingly near his own, 
“Now,” he continued, counting on his 
fingers, “there are a half-dozen bundles 
of those little fellows for Tom, two of 
the big ones for me, three bags of those 
torpedoes done up in sawdust that 
Mary can have a good time with, and,” 
he added, smiling down into the eyes 
that were looking somewhat reproving- 
ly at him, “the rest are for you. If 
shall not tell you about them yet. ['m 
going to give you a surprise. On the 
evening of the Fourth of July you are 
invited to an entertainment in the front 
yard of the Wilson farm, where the 
patriotic spirit that impelled my fore- 
futhers to pop away at the British on 
Bunker Hill will inspire me to burn a 
little powder as sweet incense to their 
departed spirits:”’ 

“But you know you really shouldn't 
have spent the money,” Mrs Wilson 
persisted as she turned away from him 
te continue her preparations for sup- 
per. 

“Yes, I should have spent the few 
cents that I did spend,’’ the man re- 
plied as he followed her, and catching 
hold of her shoulders, turned her play- 
fully around. “We're going to give the 
children a good play spell.” 

“And incidentally have one yourself, 
you big, overgrown boy,” retorted Mrs 
Wilson, laughing in spite of herself. 
.“Well, I do hope to have some fun 
out of it myself, and to give you and 
the children some, too, replied the other, 

“But,” said Mrs Wilson, the anxious 
look coming into her eyes’ again, 
‘couldn't we have done it in some other 
way? It seems just as if we were 
burning up the money.” 

For a moment her husband looked at 
her quizzically, and then said, “If you 
have anything that will take the place 
of a good bunch of firecrackers for a 
wideawake American boy, just trot it 
out.” Then sitting down, he drew the 
little woman to his knee, and contin- 
ued, “Now, my dear little wife, it is 
two or three years before that opera- 
tion for Mary is really necessary. Of 
course, if we had the money it might 
be performed now, but we are going to 
have a good crop this year and good 
prices, too, and, long before we need 
to use it, that money will be safe in 
the bank.’”’ 

“But suppose we do not have a good 
crop, and suppose the prices are not 
zood, Oh, Henry! It seems sometimes 
as if I couldn't bear the anxiety of it 


EVENINGS 


all.” And with this the little woman 
dropped her head upon the broad shoul- 
ders and shook with suppressed sobs. 

‘Mary, you are not forgetting that 
little bit of Browning, ‘Gods in his 
heaven, all’s right with the world,’ her 
husband whispered, as he held her close 
in is arms, and smoothed the wavy 
hair back from the anxious forehead. 
“I don’t believe He intended us to take 
this trouble quite the way we are tak- 
ing it, dear. And, if you think it over 
a bit, I am sure you will agree with 
me that we ought to have a few more 
simple pleasures as the days go by.” 

For answer Mrs Wilson raised her 
head, and, smiling bravely, said, “I 
suppose I ought to be ashamed of my- 
self, Henry. When a woman has such 
a good man as you are for a husband, 
she just ought to be good by attraction. 
Well,”’ she continued, slipping from his 
arms, “I'll accept the invitation to your 
lawn party with pleasure, and we’ll not 
only give the children a good time, but 
we'll have one ourselves. I think I will 
have my own little surprise for you, 
too, so don’t you go poking into my 
uffairs, if you don’t want me to look 
ut the fireworks.” 

“I’m going to lock them up from all 
the curious children in the house,” Mr 

Vilson said, laughing as he seized the 
bundles from the table and started for 
the sitting room door, but before he 
had taken many steps a ten-years-old 
boy threw the door open wide, and, 
rushing to his father, exclaimed, ‘You 
did get some fireworks, didn’t you, 
father?’ 

“Yes, indeed, I did,” his father re- 
plied, but they are going to be locked 
up from your inquisitive fingers until 
the joyous day arrives, and don’t you 
ask any questions, for it is to be a sur- 
prise.” 

“And may we sit up until very late 
and have a lot of fun?’’ the boy asked 
eagerly, 

“Why, of course, you may sit up, and 
I certainly hope that we will all have 
a lot of fun, and now I’m going to see 
Mary and talk it all over.” 

Little Mary, the object of so much 
anxiety, lay on the sofa in the big sit- 
ting room, and the crutches at her side 
told their own sad story of inability to 
walk. The family doctor had pro- 
nounced the trouble to be the same 
congenital hip disease for which a great 
Russian surgeon had come to this coun- 
iry to treat the little daughter of one 
of America’s richest men. That Mary 
must have the same kind of an opera- 
tion before she was many years older 
had been known to Mr and Mrs Wilson 
for some time, and it was because of 
this that they had been economizing so 
rigidly for the past year. They were 
not willing to intrust their child to 
any but the most skillful hand, and 
had both set their hearts upon having 
a young Dr Parker who was connected 
with a large hospital in a nearby city, 
and who had become quite famous in 
the vicinity for his treatment of this 
particular disease. So they had worn 
old clothes and ceased to accept invi- 
tations from their neighbors, because 





A QUIET FOURTH—! 


Captain of the Straddlebug Brigade: Come, fellows, hurry up or we will 


be late for the “antique and horrible” 


parade in the village! We're so late 


now that we'll have to cut ’cross lots over the hill. 


‘ 


AT HOME 


of the expense of entertaining’ them in 
return. They kad even done without a 
Christmas tree last Christmas because 
there was so little to put upon it. But 
when Mr Wilson had seen the disap- 
pointment on the faces of both Tom 
and Mary at this omission he had reg- 
istered 2 vow with his own heart that 
they should not pass over another holi- 
day without celebrating it in a suitable 
manner. 

Trus it was that he had decided to 
buy some fireworks for this Fourth of 
July, and thus it was that by his play- 
ful perseverance he had succeeded in 
overcoming his wife’s opposition to his 
plans for the day, so that, when the 
glorious Fourth arrived, it found the 
whole Wilson family quite in the spirit 
of the holiday. The day was indeed a 
glorious one. The sun shone, the birds 
sang, and on the Wilson farm, at least, 
the firecrackers cracked with patriotic 
zeal, and the torpedoes popped as loud- 
ly as their nature would permit. 

However, it was not until the sun be- 
gan to go down in the west that the 
spell of the diy seemed. to settle upon 
them. The simple preparations for the 
evening’s entertainment were almost 
completed, when Mr Wilson, who with 
Tem was still busy on the lawn, saw 
a half-dozen .carriages jogging slowly 
down the road. They turned into the 
yard, and then he realized that this 
was the surprise that his wife had 
planned for him—an invitation to their 
nearest neighbors to come over for the 
evening. He was, at first, a little fear- 
ful that they could not entertain the 
company in a satisfactory way, but a 
whisper from Mrs Wilson that there 
was some fine ice cream and sponge 
cake ready to be served when the fire- 
works were over, set him at his ease, 
and he went happily to work with his 
part of the program. 

The darkness came swiftly upon 
them, and, in the midst of much laugh- 
ter and and the reciting of patriotic 
verses, and the singing of patriotic 
songs, the fireworks went off with great 
credit to Mr Wilson and with great 
pleasure to the children and_ their 
guests, At last there was only one 
piece, an especially fine skyrocket, still 
unused, and finally Mr Wilson set fire 
to it, while the company sang lustily, 

“And the rockets’ red glare, 

The bombs bursting in air, 

Gave hint through the night 

That our flag was still there.” 
As the streak of light went whizzing 
into the air, and while they were still 
gazing at it breathlessly, a sudden clap 
of thunder broke upon their startled 
ears. Then a flash of lightning and an- 
other peal of thunder, and, in the midst 


- of it all a great touring car came whirl- 


ing down the road, which, by the light 
of the breaking skyrocket, turned in 


at the gate and stopped before the ass 


tonished company. 
“Well, I've found somebody at last,” 
a man exclaimed as he jumped to the 





ground! “I have been looking for a 
place to stop for the last 15 minutes, 
There’s a terrible storm almost upon 
us. Can you put me up for the night?” 
he asked, turning toward Mr Wilson 
who had come forward quickly. ; 

“Certainly we can,’”’ answered Mr Wil. 
son hospitably, ‘‘and,’”’ pointing to the 
automobile, “there’s a shed near the 
barn where you can put your car,” 

“I'll be much obliged to you  fop 
that,” said the stranger, “for suc) a 
storm as this would be pretty hard on 
it. Here, Jenkins,” calling to the man 
still sitting in the car, “give me tha 
luggage and you take the motor undep 
the shed near the barn and fix it up for 
a big storm.” 

By this time the flashes of lightning 
had become more vivid and the peals of 
thunder more frequent. The company 
had gathered up the chairs and cush- 


ions and had hurried to the house, go ° 


that, as Mr Wilson walked up the path 
with the stranger, the lawn was de. 
serted and the house astir with men 


and women hurrying about to close’ 


windows and light lamps. When they 
entered the sittivgz room, Mr Wilson no- 
ticed the stranger's eyes fix themselves 
at once upon little Mary, who had been 
carried’ to her usual place upon the 
sofa. The child, always sensitive to ob- 
servation, turned her eyes to her fa. 
ther with a hint in them to take the 
man away, but, before he could do so, 
the stranger said, “I want to see that 
child upon the sofa. What is the mat- 
ter with her?” 

“She has the same kind of hip dis- 
ease that Dr L— has been treating,” 
Mr Wilson replied in a low tone of 
voice, ‘“‘but she is very sensitive about 
it and if you don’t mind I would like to 
take you to meet my wife.” 

At this moment Mrs Wilson came up 
and the stranger, putting out a friend- 
ly hand, exclaimed, “I am Dr Parker 
of the Bethesda hospital, in X. I am 
very much interested in children with 
the trouble that your little girl has. In 
fact, I was on my way to operate on 
Gov Harris’s granddaughter at his 
country seat, 20 miles from here. I 
have everything I need to do the same 
thing for your little daughter, if you 
are willing.” 

“Dr Parker?’’ Mrs Wilson questioned, 
trembling with excitement. “I can 
hardly believe it.’ 

“But Iam Dr Parker all right,’’ the 
big man replied, laughing pleasantly. 
**Here’s my license for my touring car.” 

“Oh, I did not mean to doubt your 
word,’ Mrs Wilson cried. “I know you 
are Dr Parker, for I have seen your pic- 
ture many. manytimes. But whatImean 
to say is that I cannot believe it pos- 
sible that you are here and are offering 
to operate on little Mary. Can we take 
care of her Lere?”’ 

“To be sure you can, and if it is nec- 
essary I'll send a good doctor out to 
look after her once in a while. Now I 


A QUIET FOURTH -II 


Mr Kipper: No more nerve-racking Fourths in town for me, Sarah! 


Mrs Kipper: Ah, no, David! 


How really restful it is out here, wrapped 


close in the arms of Mother Nature, listening to the soothing, silvery songs of 
the sweet little birdies and watching the innocent little— 
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must make friends with the little girl.” 
It did not take many minutes for the 


stranger to make his way to little 
Mary’s heart, for he was one of the 
men who had “a way” with children 


that none could resist. It did not take 
many minutes either to get everything 
jn readiness for the simple but skillful 
operation that was going to slip little 
Mary’s hip bone into its own proper 
little socket. There were many willing 
hands to help, and both Mr and Mrs 
Wilson felt the comfort of the friendly 
who were with them. The oper- 


Pp oO] le é 
too, was a short one, and it was 


ation, 


really only a little time before it was 
all over and Mary in her little bed was 
drifting away to the pleasant land of 


drea where she saw visions of her- 
self running about and jumping to her 


heart’s content. 


ms, 


Long bef ‘e this, however, the storm 
had ceased and the neighbors, with the 
exception of one or two who had insist- 
ed on staying with little Mary, had 
started for their homes. Finally even 
Dr Parker himself, wearied with the 


night’s work, had gone to bed, and Mr 


and Mrs Wilson were sent to their 
room by the friends who were staying 
with Mary. 

As they went in and shut the door be- 
hind them, Mr Wilson drew his wife 


into his arms and said, “Browning was 


right, wasn’t he, little woman, and God 
is in his heaven.” 

‘Yes,”’ answered Mrs Wilson, solemn- 
ly, “and he put it in your heart to buy 
the fireworks, I am sure, for Dr Parker 
would never have found us if it had 
not been for them.” 

‘But I think,’ returned Mr Wilson, 
“the credit is really due to you for in- 
viting the neighbors in, for otherwise 


Dr Parker w°uld have stayed with some 
of them instead of coming on here.” 


“Well,” said Mrs Wilson, with a 
tremulous little laugh, “‘we will both 
take a little of the credit, and as for 


the play spells, I believe you were right 
about them. At least, I am sure that 
from this time on I shall always insist 
on celebrating the Fourth of July.” 


Scamp’s Expressive Tail. 
DILLE, OHIO. 


OLIVE 

We once 
ranch and 
I took 


T have a dog named Scamp. 
ived in New Mexico on a 


I had a team of Angora goats. 


them over a mile to water, where there 
were some horses on pasture. Scamp 
went along to take care of me. We 


1600 miles in a wagon and the dog 
way. We watched 
would start out in 


come 
valked most of the 
his tail, When we 


the morning his tail would be high in 
the air, but when he became tired his 
tail would hang straight down. When 
it did that we would put him in the 
wagon. He did not know that we 
watched his tail, but sometimes he 
would run around and hold one foot up 


and try to make us think he was lame 


so as to get a ride. We crossed some 
rivers that Scamp had to swim. When 
we crossed the Missouri river ‘on a ferry 
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it made Sccmp sick, but when we 
crossed the Mississippi river mamma 
blindfolded him and he did not get sick. 

When we were looking for water, 
Scamp would run ahead of us with his 
nose in the air and we would know by 
his actions that it was notfaroff. [Since 
Olive wrote this letter, Scamp has been 
poisoned, apparently through pure mal- 
ice, so her mother writes.—The Editor.] 


2 =. : 
The Farmer’s Lot. 
ARTHUR J. BURDICK, 





This is what the farmer hears 
When he goes forth at the dawn: 
Notes of praise that night is gone; 

Sweetest melody that cheers— 
Voice of lark, 

The linnet’s lay, 
Bluebird’s welcome 
To the day, 
Swallow’s twitter, 
Robin’s trill— 
Music rare 
The heart to thrill. 


This is what the farmer sees 
When he sets forth to his toil— 
Laying tribute on the soil— 

These are things his senses please: 
Rosy beams 

Athwart the sky 
That with fields 
Of bright bloom vie, 
Diamond dewdrops, 
Verdant hills, 
Grassy meadows, 
Sparkling rills. 


This is what the farmer feels 
When he stretches forth his han@ 
To wrest riches from his land, 

Wealth that nature, coy, concealg; 
Balmy breath 

From spicy grove, 
Kiss of sunshine 
From above; 
Velvet turf 
Beneath his feet, 
All about 
A fragrance sweet, 


This is what the farmer knows: 
Nature in her sweetest guise, 
Beauty of the earth and skies, 

Honest toil and calm repose, 
Secrets knows he 

Of the soil; 
Knows the sweets 
That come of toil; 
Knows the nod 
Of rip’ning grain; 
Knows the harvest 
And its gain. 


A Sweet Vesper Singer. 


WALDO. 








Of all the melodies with which eopse 
and woodland ring during the nesting 
season of the birds, none are 80 won- 
drously sweet as the songs of the 
thrushes. Of these which is the sweeter 
is a mooted question. For myseif there 
is a depth, a mystery, a suggestion of 
peace and ineffable calm in the ringing 
notes of the veery or Wilson’s thrush, 


wale 
. 
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LIVE TOPICS 








such as no other song possesses. And 
next to the veery I love the wood 
thrush. 

As the dusk steals through the wood- 
land aisles and the eventide falls softly 
the spirit of the forest speaks, and 
through the voice of the wood thrush 
invites you to participate in the vesper 





THE SHY WOOD THRUSH. 

service. No pen can describe its sweet- 
ness or the wonderful quality of its 
tones. And I cannot believe that there 
is a nature so hardened that it will 
be entirely unaffected by this evening 
hymn of this little chorister in brown 
coat and spotted vest. 

The range of this bird is wide. It is 
found throughout the east and west as 
far as Minnesota. It breeds as far 
north as Quebec. It is one of the birds 
in whose protection the hand of every 
man and boy should be raised. 


a 

Believes in Insurance—I believe 
thoroughly in insurance. I also believe 
it is best to go into old line companies 
rather than into mutual benefit asso- 
ciations. My husband has been in the 
latter and has lost heavily. He now 
carries an insurance in the old line 
companies and he feels that that is 
safe.—[Mrs Ezra Estep, Illinois. 
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Watch for Next Week’s Story. 


Beginning in next week's issue, Uncle 
Ted will tell of the most thrilling ex- 
perience in his life. The story, A Swim 
for Life, will be finely illustrated. It 
is a story of pluck and determination, 
of the triumph of will over obstacles 
seemingly insurmountable. It is the 
story of a mighty struggle for life. Best 
= - it is absolutely true. Watch 
or it. 








The Nest. 


ARTHUR J, BURDICK, 





Twigs and grasses intertwined; 

Fiber, moss and shred combined; 

Thistle-down and feather-lined, 
Hung ’twixt earth and sky. 

Such a home—leaf-hid from view— 

Swung where winds sweet. scents 

pursue, 

Prince of royal blood ne’er knew— 

Home of songsters shy. 


Here, within this downy nest, 
Mother-hovered, snuggly rest 
*Neath the warm, protecting breast, 
Safe, a tiny throng. 
Hung there in the spring-time .air, 
’Tis a home beyend compare, 
Bit of Heaven, for dwell there 
Beauty, love and song. 
———— a 


England is having trouble over the 
football question as well as the United 
States. It appears that football has 
obtained such a hold upon the working 
people that during the season it se- 
riously interferes with business. The 
Saturday half-holiday is becoming sup- 
plemented by a day on Monday in order 
to see football games. In the United 
States the opposition to football is from 
the serious injury to players. It has 
not yet reached a point where business 
is interfered with. 

If your cellar is damp, try standing 
a bucket of unslaked lime in it for a 
few weeks. 

















We send you the 


This is a disease with which al! honsekeepers are afflicted every Wash-Day. 
There is one cure that never fails—that gets the washi 
at 9 o’clock Monday mo 


out of the w 


and you can try it FREE OF OOST. 


“1900” Family Washer 


FREE 
TRIAL 


Unlike all other washers 


Ball Bearing 


Freight prepaid—No money or promise of any kind required 
—use it for 80 days; then if you do not wish to purchase 
return it at our expense. 


We pay the freight both ways. 
THE “1900” SENDS THE 


WATER THROUGH THE CLOTHES and washes them absolutely clean 


im Six Minutes with no wear and tear on the 
Perfectly adjusted Ball Bearings do the same 
make it work with little effort. 
rite today for full information and Free Catalogue, 


**1900"" WASHER CO., 


LS 


arments or the operator. 
or_itas for the Bicyole— 
It ls absolutely FREE to you for thirty 


83°G Henry St., Binghamton, N. ¥. 








Dept. S. B., 





Agents Wanted 


represent us in all parts of the country. 
permanent work. We have something that can- 


A N opening is offered to a number of live agents, to 


not be equaled as a money maker. 

sight in every farm home, schoollibrary, to teach- 
ers and students, as wellas town and village homes. You 
will miss the best chance you ever had tomake money 
fast if you do not write at once. 
send your application promptly. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place, 


Profitable, 


It sells at 


Unwise to delay, so 
First come, first served. 


New York, N. Y. 
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THE FLOWER PRINCESS 


Treatment of Poisonous Bites and Stings. 
Cc. F. DALTON, M D. 

The stings of nearly all insects are 
acid in nature and if neutralized at 
once the effect is destroyed or greatly 
diminished. All these injuries are prac- 
tically the same, except in degree. They 
should be washed with a strong solu- 
tion of baking soda, or weak ammonia 
water, to neutralize the poison. Sugar 
or common clay are said to relieve the 
pein of a wasp sting. If the sting 
breaks off and remains in the wound, 
as is the case with some insects, it 
should be removed by pressing ‘with the 
barrel of a hollow key. Oil of lavender 
or oil of tar afford protection against 
mosquitoes. 

Nearly all bites and stings may be 
relieved at once by application of equal 
parts of camphor and chloral (these 
solids when mixed form a thick liquid), 
with a little menthol added. If the 
stings are so numerous that the patient 
feels faint, stimulants should be given. 

A snake bite is like a hypodermic in- 
jection which the doctor gives, only the 
snake injects poison. It acts only when 
put into the skin, and is entirely harm- 
less when swallowed. Therefore the 
treatment is plain—suck the wound. 
At once after the bite, tie a handker- 
chief, rope or anything convenient, 
around the fleshy part of the limb above 
the wound to prevent the poison from 
spreading in the blood to the rest of 
the body. With a knife make a good 
cut through the wound. Stroke from 
both ways to make it bleed freely, and 
then suck it hard. Alcoholic stimu- 
lants should be given freely, but the 
popular idea that it Is necessary to get 
the patient intoxicated is overdrawn. 
The one thing which is an antidote for 
snake bite, if there is such a thing, is 
permanganate of potash, and those who 
work in infested districts would do well 
to heve a solution of this, 29 grains in 
four ounces of ‘water. Apply this so- 
lution till the flesh is well colored with 
its deep purple. 

The bites of animals are principa ly 
dangerous from the entrance into the 
blood of germs, which are always pres- 
ent in their mouths, or of unclean mat- 
ter which may enter after an open 
wound is made. Such wounds should 
always be washed thoroughly with an 
antiseptic solution, carbolic acid or 
creolin, and a dressing put on the same 
as for a cut or bruise. If the wound 
is deep so that the washing does not 
reach the bottom, it is better to swab it 
out and then poultice it. When the flesh 
is badly torn, a physician should be 
called. Tf the bite is by a dog suspected 
of being mad, do not shoot the animal 
nt once. Fasten or cage him and await 
developments, meanwhile getting a 
doctor to see the injury. 

Of the poisonous plants, those most 
frequently encountered are poison ivy 
and poison sumach, which cause symp- 
toms almost exactly alike. The skin is 
first very itchy, then red and swollen, 
and finally large blisters may form. 
Light complexioned persons seem to be 
more liable to the poison. For the itch- 
ing, bathe in a strong, warm solution 








of baking soda or strong salt water. If 
nothing else is at hand, use warm 
water and good soap for. bathing, or 
weak ammonia water. Alum _ curds 
make an excellent application. Later 
when there is great inflammation use 
sassafras bark tea. Take two ounces 
of bark to a pint of hot water, let it 
soak a few hours and hathe the parts 
while itis warm. Or use sugar of lead 
water, being careful not to injure the 
eyes. This is a pofson if taken inter- 
nally. For nervousness give strong 
black coffee. 


—— 

The Rose in History and Legend. 

EVANGELINE. 

One red rose. This rental the congree 
gation of the Zion Evangelical Lu- 
theran church of Manheim, Pa, pays 
annually to the heirs of Baron Henry 
Strigal, on whose land their church was 
erected in 1770. The rent was demanded 
and paid in 1773 and 1774. After that 
the custom fell into disuse. In 1892 it 
was revived. Each recurring June the 
one red rose is paid with impressive 
ceremony. 

History tells us that Cleopatra paid 
$60,000 for roses which covered the floor 
of her banqueting hall to the depth of 
18 inches for one day. Nero on 
one occasion nearly smothered his 
guests with roses. Italian gardeners 
first invented greenhouses heated with 
hot water pipes. Before that, roses 
were brought at great expense from 
Egypt to the Italian market. So suc- 
cessfully was winter rose culture prose- 
cuted in Italy after that, that Martial 
tauntingly exclaimed: “Send up corn, 
O Egyptians, and we will send you roses 
in return.” 

Roses are of oriental origin and are 
said to attain a perfection in Persia 
unequaled in any other country. Yele 
low roses were grown extensively by 
the Moors, in whose gardens blue roses 
are said to have flourished. 

Many pretty versions are given of 
the manner in which roses, which were 
all originally white, took on their ver- 
meil hue. According to a Persian leg- 
end, the nightingale was hopelessly in 
love with the rose. In a fit of anger at 
her indifference, he pierced her bosom 
with a thorn and the life blood of the 
dying rose tinged her petals with ex- 
quisite color. Another describes Venus 
as wounding her foot with a thorn and 
the drops of her blood colored the in- 
sensate flowers with a perpetual blush 
for their cruelty. 

It is a custom in the valley of Ene 
gardine, Switzerland, for a young girl 
to present a white rose, the “rose of 
innocence,” to a prisoner who is proved 
guiltless, on his release. In some places 
the rose of welcome is presented to the 
stranger by the ladies of the home he 
enters as a guest. In Tyrol the young 
man announces his engagement to his 
fiance by wearing a rose. Again, it is 
worn as a symbol of secrecy. The Chi- 
nese are reputed to wear a bag of rose 
leaves to ward off evils, and the dog 
rose is said to cure hydrophobia. 


AND FANCIES 





by the Cherokees, who doomed him to 
death by torture. He fell ill and was 
nursed by the dark-eyed pretty daugh- 
ter of the Cherokee warrior, his captor, 
who loved her charge and planned his 
escape. The young Indian refused to 
depart without the Cherokee maiden, 
who consented to cast in her lot with 
his. A yearning sadness filled the girl’s 
heart when leaving her home for the 
home of a stranger, and she retraced 
her steps to pluck a sprig from the 
white rose bush -that climbed over her 
father’s wigwam. This she planted at 
the door of her new home in the land 
of the Seminoles. Thus did white roses 
come to live in Florida. 

’Twas love that turned the white rose 
red: 
“As Cupid danced among 
The gods, he down the dectar flung, 
Which on the white rose being shed 
Made it forever after red.” 


Still Hidden. 


MOSES TEGGART. 








Why should it vex our souls that we 
Can not into the future see? 


Would it have better made the now 
If in the past we could have seen 

How shorn of beauty is the bough 
That once so graceful was and green? 


Will it the future make less fair 
Because we cannot now forecast 

How we shall live, what raiment wear, 
When time itself for us is past? 


Oh, think not we at once shall rise 
To Pisgah hights of holy thought, 
And see outstretched before our eyes 
The all that God for us has wrought. 


H’en when in paradise are we 
The future still shall hidden be. 
OE 


A Humane Cat. 


Qo G. W. 





A friend has three cats, one a kitten, 
its mother, and a very old cat, the 
grandmother. The grandmother cat is 
so feeble that she cannot hunt to ob- 
tain food for herself. The kitten seems 
to have reasoned this out. She hunts 
for moles and mice and when she 
catches them she runs home to the old 
cat and lays the prize down before her. 
Then she sits nearby to guard. 

If another cat comes along and un- 
dertakes to run off with the meal, there 
is a fight promptly. If the old cat eats 
all the meal brought her, the kitten 
runs off and brings more. If the old 
cat has had sufficient and does not eat 
it, the kitten eats it herself. When it 
is meal time again she repeats the per- 
formance, alwvnys feeding the old cat 
first. 

The master of the kitchen is away 
during the day and drives home at 
night. The kitten has learned to expect 





him, runs down the road and waits fop 
him. When he comes up to her he 
stops and takes her in and she rideg 
home, delighted to be with him. 


-_— 


What Jack Did with the Rabbit; 
one time owned a dog which was a 
cross between a shepherd and water 
spaniel. One day, ‘while in the fields, 7 
found a young rabbit, and gave it to 
Jack. He took it in his mouth. I sup. 
posed he had killed and eaten it, as 
my attention was attracted elsewhere, 
and when I looked again I could not 
see the rabbit. “Jack,” said I, “what 
did you do with that rabbit?” This 
seemed to tickle the dog immensely, He 
would jump and bound, and it seemeg 
that he almost laughed, then I began 
to hunt for it. This would set him of 
again, and he would jump and bound, 
and I did not know what to make of 
his wild frolic. Finally I noticed that 
he held his mouth closed very peculiar. 
ly. Then I pulled open his lips on one 
side and there he had the little rabbit, 
alive and not hurt in the least. He had 
simply shut him up in his mouth and 
held him there.—[{J. P. Tryatt, Ne 
braska, 








Dewey Was Shot—My little dog 
Dewey will sit up on his hind legs 
when hungry, or when he wants a place 
to sleep. And when I call him to get 
the cows he always jumps off his chair 
and goes and gets them. He was ina 
battle once, and got shot, but he is over 
it now. A man eame along and shot 
him. I thought he would bleed to death, 
but he came out victorious at last.— 
[Pearl M. Ecker, Ohio. 


Couldn’t Izill the Turtle—I used to 
have a dog named Fox, who would 
come upstairs to wake me up. He was 
a good hunter and one day caught ll 
rabbits. He.came from another farm 
not far away. He would stay a while 
and then come up to our place every 
morning. When we opened the door, he 
would pop in and hold up his paw to 
shake hands. One time Fox found a 
snapping turtle and tried to kill it. He 
would get on its back, and bite at its 
shell, but finally had to give it up. I 
live on a 160-acre farm and have ll 
horses, 56 head of cattle and 75 pigs.— 
[Lloyd Elliott, Iowa. 


Last year the British and foreign 
Bible society alone distributed 5,943,775 
copies of the -Bible in 370 languages, 
covering every part of the globe. The 
issue by the American society last year 
amounted to 1,993,558 Bibles and por- 
tions. During the last century 300,000,- 
000 copies of the scriptures in whole or 
separate books or portions have gone 
into circulation. These figures are from 
an interesting article by Henry Ruther- 
ford Elliot, entitled, The Most Popular 
Book in the World, which will appear 
in the July Century. 











WHO CAN BEAT THIS SHOT? 


At 100 feet, the man fires both pistols simultaneously, each ball hitting 4 
nickel upheld in each hand. The strangest part of this performance is that the 
marksman first ‘“‘covers’” the two nickels with his pistols, and then both men 


A Seminole chief was taken prisoner * look squarely into each other’s eyes as the shot is fired. 
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With Cherries. 
MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 

Cornstarch Mold with Cherries: Mix 
4 tablespoons cornstarch with a little 
cold milk, and stir it into 1 qt scalding 
miik in a double boiler. Add a pinch 
of salt, 3 tablespoons sugar and cook 
and stir for five minutes after it begins 
to boil, or until it is quite thick and 
perfectly smooth. Then remove from 
the fire, and flavor with a teaspoon of 
jemon or almond extract. Stir well 
in the stiffly whipped whites of 3 eggs, 
and pour into a border mold. Set away 
in a cool place until cold and firm. 
When wanted to serve, turn out care- 
fully, and fill the center with fine, ripe, 
pitted cherries Ww hich have been liberal- 
ly sweetenea, and lightly mixed with 
1 pt sweetened whipped cream. 

Cherries in pyrup: Melt 3 lbs sugar 
in 1 pt apple or currant juice, add to it 
4 lbs pitted cherries, and boil for 15 
minutes. Skim carefully, and’ place in 
a cool place until the followmg day. 
Then drain off the syrup, boil it down 


thick, add the cnerries, cook for five 
minutes longer, and seal in cans, 
Vol-au-Vent of Cherries: Line a deep 
pie dish with a sneet of fourfold puff 
paste, fill with rice, put on a cover of 
the paste, but do not press it down 
about the edges, and bake in a quick 
oven. Wash and drain 2 lbs pitted cner- 
ries Make a syrup with 1 lb loaf su- 
gar and % pt water, let it boil five min- 
utes, then put in the cherries, let come 


to a beii and remove from thé fire at 


once. When the pie is done, carefully 
lift off the top, remove the rice, turn in 
the cherries, and replace the cover. 


Good either hot or cold. Whipped cream 
served with it is an improvement. 


Spiced Cherries: Select fine, large 
cherries, stem, wash, and pit them. For 
7 lbs cherries, boil together 4 lbs sugar 


and 1 pt vinegar. Mix % ox ginger root, 
2 teaspoons each of allspice and cinna- 
mon, 1 teaspoon cloves, and % teaspoon 
mace. Tie them in a little piece of 
muslin, and put in the vinegar and 
sugar. Let this just come to a boil, 
then put in the cherries. Bring to the 
boiling point, then pour into a jar and 
let stand over night. The next morning 
drain off the syrup, bring it to a boil 
again, then pour it over the cherries, 
Repeat for three days in succession, 
the last time adding the fruit, and just 
allowing it to boil one minute. 

Spiced Cherries the English Way: 
Select fine, ripe cherriese, wash well, 
and drain, but do not remove the stalks 
or pits. For 4 lbs cherries, boil 1 qt 
vinegar with 2 ibs sugar, oz whole 
cinnamon, 1 oz of whole cloves, and the 
thin yellow rind of 2 lemons. Tie the 


spices in a piece of cheesecloth. Sim- 
mer all together fcr 26 minutes, and 
when boiling hot pour over the cher- 


and let stand over 
night. In the morning pour off the 
Syrup, boil it again, and pour it boiling 
hot over the fruit. tepeat twice more, 
and seal. These make a pretty garnisa 
for various meat dishes, and are quite 
equal to currant jelly for serving with 


ries. Cover closely 


game or fowl. 
Cherry Jam: Stem, wash, and pit the 
cherries. Allow 1 lb loaf sugar to each 


Ib fruit. Put the cherries in the pre- 
serving kettle with the sugar, and let 
it heat slowly to extract the juice. Keep 
Stirring well from the bottom of the 
pan. Bring slowly to the boiling point, 
and let simmer very gently for three- 
fourths of an hour. Seal in small jars 
like jelly. 

_ Preserved Cherries: Select large, 
ripe, sour cherries; stem, wash and pit 
them. Crack a cup of the pits and re- 
move the kernels. Add them to the 
cherries. Allow 1 Ib sugar to 1 Ib fruit. 
Place the sugar and cherries in layers, 
and let stand for one hour on the back 
of the range. Then simmer very gently 
in a preserving kettle until the cherries 
are clear, and the syrup is rich and 
thick. Seal boiling hot, 

Canned Cherries: Select fine, ripe, 
sour cherries, stem, wash, and pit them. 
For each qt cherries allow % Ib white 
Sugar, and % pt water. Put the fruit 


and sugar in layers in the preserving 
kettle, and let stand for one hour. While 
Waiting, simmer in the water to be 
added ‘to them 1 tablespoon stores 
for every qt water. Strain, add to the 
fruti, bring quickly to a boil, and let 


boil for five minutes. Seal boiling hot. 

Cherry Catsup: To 2 aqts stoned 
chopped cherries add 2 cups each of 
sugar and vinegar, 1 tablespoon cinna- 
mon and 1 teaspoon ground cloves. Add 
every drop of juice that drains from 
the cherries while pitting them, and 
simmer for half an hour. Seal in small 
jars. 

Pickled Cherries: Choose large cher- 
ries, ripe but not soft, stem, wash and 
pit them. For every 5 lbs fruit aliow 
3 lbs sugar, 1 pt cider vinegar, 1 teacup 

water, and 1 tablespoon each ground 
mace and cinnamon. Tie the spices in 
a piece of muslin, and boil them with 
the vinegar, sugar and water for 15 
minutes. Add the cherries, place on 
the back of the range, and simmer for 
15 minutes. Seal boiling hot. Many 
cooks: prefer to leave the stones in the 
cherries; they do look prettier, "ut they 
are much nicer eating when pitted. 

Cherry Drink: Wash 1 lb ripe cher- 
ries, stone them, and brutse 1m a bowl, 
Add % Ib sugar, some of the kernei# 
bruised, a little lemon peel cut very 
thin, and pour over the whole 1 qt boil- 
ing water. Cover the bowl and let stan:’ 
for five hours, then strain and flavor 
with 1 teaspoon ratafia extract. Serve 
ice cold. This makes a refreshing and 
delicious drink. 





Cabbage Pickle—Chop fine 2 large 
cabbage heads; mix in layers with 2 
teacups chopped onion, sprinkling on a 
little salt, and let stand over night. In 
the morning heat to the boiling point 
1% pts vinegar, 1 lb brown sugar, I 
tablespoon each ground mustard, black 
pepper, and cinnamon, % tablespoon 
each allspice, mace and alum. Pour 
over the cabbage, which has been pre- 
viously drained. Do this three morn- 
ings in succession. The fourth morning 
boil all together five minutes, and pack 
away in jars. This pickle is some trou- 
ble to make, but will repay you next 
spring.—[M. E. B. 


Bean Puree—Cold beans may be used 
for this dish. Warm the beans and 
mash them; rub through a sieve and 
measure the pulp. For each cupful take 
the beaten white of 1 egg, 1 teaspoon 
butter rubbed with 1 teaspoon flour, 1 
teaspoon onion juice and 3 cups sweet 
milk. Simmer for 10 or 15 minutes, 
season to taste with pepper and salt, 
pour over slices of toast or fried bread 
and serve hot.—[Anna Glenwood. 


Chocolate Whip—Mash and _ sift 
enough drained boiled chestnuts 
(skinned) to make 1 pt and add a pinch 
of salt. Mix % cup grated sweetened 
chocolate over hot water. Stir this into 
the sifted, chestnuts, if not sweet 
enough add more sugar, and then turn 
it into the center of a dessert dish. 
Sweeten and flavor 1 pt thick cream, 
whip it stiff, and pile it around the edge 
of the dish. Arrange a row of macae- 
roons around the cream.—[M. F. 8. 





Noodle Soup—Stew chicken, beef, 


veal, pork or any kind of meat you 
have, till good and tender. Take 2 
eggs, a little salt and flour; mix in as 
much flour as you can, then roll very 
thin and with a sharp knife cut this 
dough into little strings. irst roll the 
dough over and take your knife and cut 
off; then flour your bread board and 
spread these noodles on it, where the 
sun and wind can strike them for a lit- 
tle while; it will harden them. Then 
put them into the kettle with the meat 
and boil briskly for’ ten minutes. Take 
out and serve.—[{Mrs W. H. Jackson. 





Fourth of July Cake—Make an ordi- 
nary layer cake dough. Leave one- 
third white, color another pink and 
give the remaining third a bluish tint 
by adding some grape jelly. Frost with 
white frosting and make an ornamental 
border by sticking tiny American flags 
on sticks around edge before frosting 
hardens; put one in center also.—[Mar- 
jorie March. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


e Fer Midsummer Wear. 


Vacation days are here and the prob- 
lem of keeping young folks well dressed 
in this play season becomes vital. Note 
the attractive blouse for boys and the 
girl’s frock shown below. 

No 4553—Charming indeed are the lite 
tle beited frocks with wide berthas 
worn by the little maids this season, 
The skirt and full round body portion 








No 4553—Girl’s frock, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
and 12 years. 
together with a deep pointed bertha aid 
in hiding the meagerness of growing 
girls. The question of trimming de- 
pends entirely upon one’s pursestrings 
or the amount of time one desires to 
spend in the making. 
BOYS’ BLOUSE. 

No 4328—The Russian styles are not 

confined to the small boy's dresses, as 





* No 43 28—Bey s Blouse, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
and 12 years. 


the mode is equally popular for the boy 
after he has discarded dresses and is 
wearing blouses, with knickerbockers. 
In the design shown here, the closing 
may be on either the ri.ht or the left 
side. The sleeve has a box-pleat ex- 
tending from shoulder to cuff, and pro- 
vision is made for an elastic or shir- 
string at the lower edge of blouse. For 
an everyday blouse, quickly made and 
easy to launder, the Russian blouse is 
recommended. 
HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
American Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette 
place, New York. 


<a> 


Clam Fritters—Take 30 small clams, 


% pt new milk, 6 tablespoons flour, 3 
eggs, 1 teaspoon peppers and a small 
spoonful of salt. Chop and drain 
clams, add milk, flour, yolks of eggs 
and pepper. Lastly stir in well beaten 
whites of eggs and fry.—[J. H. G. 
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| American rm 
CAMERA 
With Double $1.60 


Plate Holder 


Universal Focus Achromatic lens which 
takes an elegant picture, 3% x 3% in.—ehutter 
for snap shots and time exposures—capacity 
6 exposures without reloading. 


Catalogue of Poco and RBuch-Eye 
Cameras free at dealer's or by mat. 


AMERICAN CAMERA MFG. CO, 
926 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 

















RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each to to ride and exhibit @ 
=’ 









sample Bicycle. WO rite 9.75 font ra) 
Highest Grade $17 
igné 3 Models 
r Brakes, $ 8-75 ¢ o$17 
Pro of roof Tires and best equipment. 
1902 & "03 is 
Best Makes $7 $12 


ie good as new 
ms 6Great ay 


ere: 
from asample w v4 prorat y us. On agents 
abe i ecial otter ‘rite at once or cal 
offer. AUTO 
nee res “etc., half usual prices, 


coring ashen LE CO.. Dent. ‘. 73-aGhicage 


STHM CURED AT ‘AT HOME 
A FRONTIER ASTHMA mananty cured paren 


PATENTS i: 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. 








page book free, 
sneot references. 
Washiagton, BD. C. 








HAY FEVER: Hort iene 


t constitu. 
avo ASTHM 


tional CURE Book 3 Free. 
P. HAROLD MAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 





ATENTS= 


Send for * THE VALUE IN A peaerac tte 
Senior Member, Ellis Spear, formerly Com. 
Spear, Middleton, Donaldson & Spear, Washington, D.C. 





















A Swim for Life 


HE true story of one of his thrilling adventures hy 
The Editor of Amer. Agriculturist. An extraor- 





dinarily inspiring account of plucky endeavor 
Limited edition-de-luxe, typewriter type, printed on 
one side only of the page, rich paper of unique qual- 
ity, seven full-page and finely printed engravings, the 
frontispiece in photogravure, and two other portraits, 
beau tifully bound in sea green cloth with decorated 
cover, Each page isa trifle over eight inches wide, 
and about five inches high. Price only 61, postpaid 
to any address. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 




















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 














JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 


CURES THE WORST COLDS. — 


For 73 years the Standard Cough Remedy. 
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TOP BUGGY 


Ie sent an here on TUMTY Days FREE TRIAL 
pad may ited y withou f not as expected. 








ce is This ue a8 good aB 
the rico. It hus many up- ¥ ate featares 


buggy users, features that you would 


at mend it to 
a expect t aed on costi 15 
ie mteet' With ery ee eoa wel Split lit Mickory — 
pes nes our Binding ® 7 years guarantee, ~ Gta 
on 


a ine- 
he Hand 0 it in, this 

Buggy are told in detail in our Free 

1386-page Catalog of Split Hicko 

Vehicies and Marness. This wil 

we mailed you free the day your re- 

us.. Send for it to-day. 

E—We manufacture a full line of 

high Beminge Thing sold direct to the 

THE OHIO 10 CARRIA RIAGE MFG, CO. 


(H, C, Pheips, 


sen Susth siceat Cincinnati, Ohio. 


INDER TWINE = 


WE =i, 6. 0. D, 


Don't buy this season untid_ 
‘ow have our lower ftom He 
member phe are-not 











OWER PRICES 


this season than last. year. Why pay more 
—— ou can buy the best of vs at lower 
ri ame ban all others ask? Do notfail tosend 


a 

Order 

from 
ay for our low cash prices & free samples Sample 


Other houses demand all money in advance, thatis why we allow you to examine, and invite your 
inspection of ARAN before TWIKE trusting to your credit and experience to determine quality. 


NE ,AUAR NTEE TWik to be the highest grade on the marke ‘. Do not compare 
our twine to inferior grades offered by Catalog concerns. 
ST and are the first and only IKE Postal Card to nearést place ar id receive by seale 
ed mail samples, prices, etc. Ask for Lot No. 89 


tn Wie Un ett States selling direct to consumers. END 
COO oOo PER CORDAGE CO. Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City 


HEKE are other gasoli.e enpines, but none that Start 
quickly and use so little gasoline as the sd 


Alameoe 


No small triggers or springs to get out of adjustment or give 
trouble. Perfectly built. An igniter that always ignites. Works 
as well in January as July> Price reasonable. “Write for eatalog. 


Built 


by the ALAMO MFG.CO., 43S, Market rhet St, Boston, Mass. 


¢ $5.00 A Day Saved at Silo Filling Time! } 


~ How? Self Feed saves one or two men and increases capacity 3334 per cent 


The New “OHIO” °*sis35z2°° 


ere SG mer me isimprovement ov over old pe old soyte ood, 
ny 
ali, Two new sizes tor ito 1004, Nos. Wand iT, bute 
dite tne No, 19 “Ohio”? M heavi 
faster and better than ever before. Patented. They 
eave Gooner’ hroats, largercutting cylinders, 



























letters from users, in the new catalogue. An**Ohio” Blows & 
‘er will save you the @5.00aday. Our — guarantee 
sa with Tyee to manufacture 

styles of cutters and elevators ag before. 


mes The Silver Mfg. Company, Salem, Ohio. — 
GOth Year. _ “Modern Silage Methods" ten cents, stampe or coin. 

















FARMERS FAVORITE DRILLS 
YSLO BY GOOD (ARMLERS FOR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY 
“Time £8 The. TEST OF Merril ~ 

AMERICAN SEEDING-MACHINE CO. | 


BICKFORD & HUFFMAN DIN 


SPRINGFIELD ON10. | 


Write To-Day for Free Catalog D323 
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Feed and Ensilage Cutter or 
7 Shredder with Wind Elevator 


Does better work than any 
other Ensilage or Fodder Cut- 
r ever made; will elevate to 
















iy desired height andin any di- 
. Kernels of corn ground 

» mixed all through the 

Stalks and leaves battered 





and softener 
Silo will take 1-4 more 
fermentation, and souring. 
allage. Good for all stock; no waste, all palatable and 
well digested. Does splendid work in shredding and 
eutting dry stalks. Fully guaranteed, 
JOSEPH DICK AGRICULTURAL WORKS 
Box 33 Canton, Ohio, 


tle quicker, pack closer, 
Silage. Less heating, 
Better and sweeter 





New and Im mproved 
with Self Feed Table. 













Bend for 
Free Catalogue. 


























DIRECT TO YOU *+-icc° 


and you save middlemen’s profits. 
We make 140 styles of vehicles and 


| SEPARATURS AND POWER 


or 1, 2 and 3 horses; level or even tread. 
sweep Powers, 2 to 3 horse; Hand = 














and Power Corn Shellers, Feed Cutters; Feed Mills; SawarSteol 
and Wood Rollers; Engines, 3 to 25 H. P., mounted or stationary. 
THE MESSINGER MFG, ©0., Tatemy, Pa, 


30 DAYS ‘FREE TRIAL. > \ 
Write today Coan ‘or Free edly aaviag Catalogue. | 
U. &. Bugey B 602, Cincinnati. e) | 
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Farmer’ s 
Cyclopedia of 
Asriculture 


A Compendium of Agricultural Science and 
Practice on Farm, Orchard and Garden Crops, 
and the Feeding and Diseases of Farm Animals. 
By EARLEY VERNON WILCOX, PA. D. ; 
CLARENCE BEAMAN SMITH, M. S. 

Assistant Editorsin the Office of Experiment Stations, United States Dept. of Agriculture 





and 














This is a new, practical and complete presentation of the whole sub- 
ject of agriculture in its broadest sense. It is designed for the use of 
agriculturists who desire up- 
to-date, reliable information 
on all matters pertaining to 
crops and stock, but more 
particularly for the actual 
farmer. The volume con- 
tains 


Detailed Directions for 
the Culture of Every 
Important Field, 
Orchard and Garden 
Crop 


grown in America, together 
with descriptions of their 
chief insect pésts and fun- 
gous diseases, and remedies 
for their control. It contains 
an account of modern meth- 
ods in feeding and handling 
all farm stock, including 
poultry. The diseases which 
affect different farm animals 
and poultry are described 
and the most recent reme- 
dies suggested for control- 
ling them. Other farm sub- 
jects, such as 


Manures, Fertilizers, Principles of Feeding, Feeding Value of 
Crops and Feeds, Dairy Farming, 


agricultural bulletins, college experiment stations, and reading courses, 
Poisonous plants, sterility of plants and animals, spraying, soils, drain- 
age, irrigation, veterinary medicines, etc, are all clearly and concisely 
discussed. 

The book is based on the work of the past twenty years in experi- 
mental agriculture in this and foreign~countries. The work of the exe 
periment stations, the state and government departments of agriculture, 
the agricultural colleges, and the experiments of practical men have re- 

sulted in the gradual development of.a new agriculture in this couritry. 
The enormous mass of-evidence and facts which these agencies have 
been accumulating on farm practice has been summarized and carefully 
digested, and for the first time in the history of American agriculture an 
agricultural .~book based on experimental evidence and not rule of thumb 
is presented to the agricultural public in a popular and readable form, 
For convenience of reference the subjects have been 


Arranged in Alphabetical Order, 


with a complete system of cross references. All matter pertaining to 
any particular farm crop, animal, etc, is placed together in a single con- 
nected article with appropriate sub-headings, thus “making reference 
rapid and easy. The book is brand new. It is replete with 


Fresh Facts from the Field of American Agriculture. 


Every page tells of progress in American methods of farming. Ev- 
ery subject is discussed in a dispassionate manner, Animals, plants and 
methods which have proved useless are so noted and no attempt is m: sie 


to boom any crop or animal beyond its deserts. Briefly, the purpose of 
the book is to tell how to grow crops, how to harvest them, how to use 
them; how to protect them against insects and disease, how to feed and 


handle animals, and what to do when they get sick. It is 


A Complete Adviser for the Everyday Use of Farmers 








and an essential reference book for students and all engaged in ad- 
vanced agriculture. This volume contains 700 royal octavo pages, many 
hundreds of half-tone and other illustrations. Type, paper, printing and 


binding are all in the highest style of bookmaking. 


Price in Cloth, $3.50; Half Leather, $4.50. 








Address the Sole Publishers 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Book Department, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 


Send for full description, showing sample pages, method of treatment of the 
subjects, specimens of illustrations, type, etc. Supplied free on application. 






































































